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'U  Calendar 


The  state  of  Indiana  has  declared  Sep¬ 
tember  Literacy  Month. 

Friday,  Sept.  IB 

The  Bicentennial  of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 
POW/MIA  Day 

Tuesday,  Sept.  22 

Southlake  Center  for  Mental  Health  pre¬ 
sents  Dual  Diagnosis  and  the  Chemically 
Dependent  Client  seminar. 

Wednesday,  Sept.  23 

RHI 460  Presents. ..Western  Cuisine  Dinner 

Friday,  Sept.  18-Oct.  30 
Students  may  drop  courses  with  only 
the  academic  advisor’s  signature. 

Saturday,  Sept.  26 

Sixth  conference  on  the  improvement  of 
mathematics  teaching. 


Drug  Awareness  Week 

Drug  Awareness  Week  is  Oct.  19-25. 
The  subcommittee  is  in  the  process  of 
planning  for  that.  They  are  searching  for 
speakers  and  other  presenters. 

Public  Auction  scheduled 

Purdue  Calumet’s  sixth  public  auction 
will  take  place  Sat.,  Oct.  3,  in  the  east 
parking  lot  of  the  Shops  and  Stores  Build¬ 
ing,  169th  and  Wicker  Avenue.  Viewing  is 
scheduled  to  start  at  8:30  a.m.,  and  the  auc¬ 
tion  is  slated  for  10  a.m.  All  items  will 
be  offered  in  “as-is”  condition,  and  all 
sales  are  cash.  Items  to  be  auctioned  in¬ 
clude  typewriters,  record  players,  oscillo¬ 
scopes,  audio  generators,  copiers,  office 
furniture,  and  assorted  chairs. 

Assertiveness  Training 

An  Assertiveness  Training  Workshop 
for  parents  to  improve  their  relationships 
with  their  children  -  young,  teenage  or 
adult,  is  being  offered  by  the  Women’s 
Program,  Institute  for  Continuing  Educa¬ 
tion,  PUC.  Class  will  meet  on  four  Mon¬ 
days,  Sept.  21  to  Oct.  12,  1987,  from  7:30 
to  9:45  p.m.  The  instructors  for  the  class 
are  Career  Development  Consultants. 

Enrollment  is  limited  to  assure  maximum 
participation.  Both  parents  are  encouraged 
to  attend.  The  fee  is  $51  for  one  parent, 
$88  for  two.  Register  by  sending  a  check 
payable  to  PUC  to  Bursar’s  Office,  PUC, 
Hammond,  IN  46323-2094.  Please  include 
name,  address,  phone  number,  social  sec¬ 
urity  number,  title  of  course,  and  Contin¬ 
uing  Ed.  Course  #7052.  For  information 
call  Women’s  Program,  989-2228. 

Chemotherapy  Nursing  Course 

Purdue  University  Calumet  will  offer 
a  six-week  course  for  nurses,  “Cancer 
Chemotherapy  Review,”  Thursday  even¬ 
ings,  beginning  Sept.  22. 

The  course  will  review  current  oncology 
nursing  practice  related  to  chemotherapy 
drug  administration.  It  is  intended  for  reg¬ 
istered  nurses,  graduating  registered  nurs¬ 
ing  students,  and  licensed  practical  nurses 
with  medical-surgical  experience. 

Course  fee  is  $80  ($40  for  Purdue  Calu¬ 
met  students).  The  fee  covers  the  re¬ 
quired  textbook. 

Registration  and  other  information  can 
be  obtained  by  contacting  the  Purdue  Cal¬ 
umet  Institute  for  Continuing  Education 
at  (219)  989-2228.  Indiana  callers  may 
dial  toll  free  1-800-228-0799,  and  callers 
from  the  Illinois  862  exchange  may  dial 
862-5690. 

Blood  Drive  Sept.  21 

Purdue  University  Calumet  will  host 
an  American  Red  Cross  blood  drive  from 
10  a.m.  to  3  p.m.,  Monday,  Sept.  21  in 
Room  100  of  the  Student-Faculty  Library 
Center. 

Persons  aged  17-65,  who  weigh  at  least 
110  lbs.,  are  in  good  health  and  have  not 
donated  blood  during  the  previous  56  days 
Continued  on  page  6 


The  group  Lovelace  kicked  off  the  198  7-88  school  year.  (Photo  by  Mary  Maslar) 

Growing  old  gracefully 


Annette  Euvino 

News  Editor 

At  what  age  do  people  start  aging?  Fifty- 
year-olds  would  probably  say  at  age  sixty 
and  sixty-year-olds  would  probably  answer 
age  seventy.  Others  believe  that  people  start 
aging  the  minute  they  are  born. 

How  can  we  help  understand  the  normal 
process  of  aging?  How  can  we  educate  the 
professionals  who  will  be  working  and  deal¬ 
ing  with  older  people?  The  PUC  departments 
ot  Behavioral  Sciences  and  Nursing  have 
found  a  way  to  inform  people  about  geron¬ 
tology,  the  normal  process  of  aging.  With 
the  help  of  the  Lake  County  Medical  Center 
Development  Agency,  the  departments  have 
established  a  university-based  gerontology 
center. 

The  center,  located  at  Lawshe  room  205, 
was  developed  by  a  university  staff,  includ¬ 
ing  Dwight  Kirkpatrick,  head  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Behavioral  Sciences,  and  Jean  Prebis, 
associate  professor  of  Psychology  and  the 
gerontology  coordinator.  According  to  Pre¬ 
bis,  “This  center  is  very  important  because, 
as  more  and  more  people  are  living  longer 
and  longer,  we  really  need  to  understand 
the  normal  aspects  of  aging,  and  we  need  to 
maximize  life  satisfaction  and  the  ability  to 
live.” 

The  center  has  many  goals  which  include 
developing  strategies  to  assist  the  elderly 

Linder 

Joe  Rodriguez 

Mrs.  Elisabeth  Linder  spoke  to  students 
at  Indiana  University  Northwest  (IUN)  at  the 
Moraine  Student  Center  about  the  death  of  her 
son,  who  had  been  killed  by  Contras  inside 
Nicaragua. 

Linder  blames  the  Reagan  administration 
for  her  son’s  death.  Benjamin  Linder,  27,  an 
engineer  from  Portland,  Oregon,  was  killed 
by  U.S. -supported  Contras  on  April  28,  1987, 
while  working  on  a  small  hydroelectric  pro¬ 
ject  in  the  Jinotega  province. 

He  had  been  wounded  by  shrapnel  from  a 
grenade  and  then  shot  in  the  head  at  point 

Math  test  required 

David  Fanno 

Staff  Reporter 

Freshmen  and  transfer  students  are  now 
required  to  take  a  math  placement  test.  The 
placement  test  consists  of  four  parts:  basic 
arithmetic  skills,  elementary  algebra,  inter¬ 
mediate  algebra,  and  trigonometry  and  pre¬ 
calculus  functions.  Each  part  is  one  half 
hour  long.  Tests  will  be  given  prior  to  regis¬ 
tration  in  the  Gyte  Building.  Test  results 
are  used  by  academic  advisors  for  placing 
students  in  a  proper  level  math  course. 
Test  times  and  dates  will  be  posted  by  the 
Department  of  Mathematical  Sciences  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  prior  to  advance  registration  in  No¬ 
vember. 


in  locating  sources  useful  to  them  and  design¬ 
ing  education  programs  for  professionals 
working  with  the  aged  in  Lake  County.  Basic¬ 
ally,  they  want  to  educate  people  about  the 
elderly  and  also  want  to  encourage  older 
people  to  participate  in  various  activities  that 
this  university  offers.  Prebis  states,  “Too 
often,  the  image  here  seems  to  be  geared 
for  students  who  are  right  out  of  high  school. 
We  have  to  promote  the  creativity  of  older 
people  and  be  willing  to  address  their 
general  needs.” 

Another  goal  of  the  group  involves  pro¬ 
viding  consultation  services  to  health  care  and 
social  service  agencies.  They  support  health 
education  and  will  be  working  with  continuing 
education.  Since  gerontology  is  rapidly  chang¬ 
ing  and  expanding,  it  is  important  to  re¬ 
main  current,  learn  new  skills  and  exchange 
ideas  with  others  in  the  field. 

Besides  educating  the  public  about  aging, 
the  center  will  also  coordinate  various  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  elderly  which  will  include 
continuing  education,  cafeteria  meals,  health 
education  and  physical  fitness. 

Prebis  hopes  that  with  the  many  communi¬ 
ty  representatives,  faculty,  students  and 
others  in  nearby  communities  will  want  to 
learn  more  about  elderly  people  and  aging 
and  will  stop  by  and  visit  the  new  center. 
They  are  having  an  open  house  on  Sept.  29, 
from  12-4  p.m.  in  0-205.  Everyone  is  invited 
to  come  and  see  the  new  center. 


blank  range.  Dr.  David  Linder,  Ben’s  father, 
a  retired  pathologist  and  professor  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oregon  Medical  School  agreed  with 
the  autopsy. 

He  said  that  his  findings  plus  other  evi¬ 
dence  presented  to  him  left  little  doubt  that 
his  son  had  been  assassinated.  Evidence  has 
been  handed  to  him  from  National  Witness 
for  Peace,  the  same  organization  that  is  spon¬ 
soring  this  speaking  tour. 

While  in  Nicaragua  to  attend  his  son’s 
funeral,  he  met  with  the  doctor  who  perform¬ 
ed  the  autopsy  and  with  several  U.S.  doc¬ 
tors  who  examined  the  body,  and  reported 
to  the  world  their  findings. 

Mrs.  Linder  spoke  about  her  son  softly, 
“He  wanted  to  build  a  hydroelectric  plant 
for  the  people  of  El  Cua,  a  small  village  which 
lies  forty-five  miles  north  of  Jinotega.  Resi- 
Continued  on  page  4 


Enrollment  has 
tapered  off 

Laura  Keith 

Staff  Reporter 

Enrollment  at  Purdue  University  Calumet 
has  decreased  slightly  over  the  past  year 
according  to  student  body  statistics  released 
by  the  registrar’s  office  last  week. 

Presently,  7080  students,  both  part-time  and 
full-time,  are  registered  for  the  fall  semester 
at  PUC.  Last  fall’s  enrollment  was  7210. 
Slightly  over  50%  of  the  students  are  part- 
time  undergraduates. 

The  average  age  of  the  male  undergrad¬ 
uate  is  25,  while  the  average  age  of  the  fe¬ 
male  undergraduate  is  26.  The  registrar’s 
statistics  also  showed  that  28.8%  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  at  PUC  are  married.  There  are  3328 
males  and  3752  female  students  at  PUC. 

Though  enrollment  at  PUC  has  decreased 
this  fall,  it  has  soared  past  33,000  at  Purdue 
University’s  West  Lafayette  campus  for  the 
first  time  in  history.  There  are  19,609  men 
and  13,565  females  there.  The  two  regional 
campuses  at  Fort  Wayne  and  Westville  have 
also  reported  record  high  enrollments  of  5221 
and  2876,  respectively. 

Purdue  University  President  Steven  C. 
Beering  said,  “I’m  delighted  that  so  many 
students  are  recognizing  the  excellence  of 
Purdue  programs,  but  the  best  news  is  that 
college  enrollments  seem  to  be  holding  their 
own  against  a  national  decline  in  the  number 
of  18-  to  22-year-olds.  I  hope  this  trend  signals 
a  wider  recognition  of  the  fact  that  education 
is  the  best  route  to  individual  success  and 
national  progress ’ 

Two  new  payment 
plans  introduced 

George  A.  Graff,  Jr. 

Sports  Editor 

Beginning  this  fall  Purdue  University  Calu¬ 
met  students  have  the  option  to  use  their  VISA 
or  Mastercards  to  pay  education  expenses. 

Additionally,  a  pre-payment  plan  may  be 
used  to  help  the  student  defeat  the  dreaded 
“Murphy’s  Law”  syndrome.  This  pre-payment 
plan  will  be  initiated  this  October. 

According  to  Bursar  Gail  Smith:  students 
need  not  be  registered  to  take  advantage  of 
the  pre-payment  plan.  Therefore,  a  student 
can  pay  for  the  following  semester  before 
the  need  of  payment  arises.  The  students 
targeted  for  the  advanced  payment  method 
are  ones  with  the  minimum  nine  hour  load 
because  these  student’s  needs  are  the  great¬ 
est  due  to  the  larger  fees  incurred. 

As  for  monthly  pre-payments,  a  contractual 
agreement  of  scheduled  payments  and  due 
dates  will  be  on  a  per-student  basis  between 
the  individual  and  the  university.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  spring  semester  charges  could  be  pre¬ 
calculated  and  the  student’s  pre-payment 
obligation  met  through  five  equal  payments. 
Plans  will  be  developed  in  such  a  way  that 
all  tuition  and  fees  will  have  been  paid  by 
the  first  week  of  each  enrolled  semester. 

“Our  students  have  indicated  their  desire 
for  payment  options  such  as  these,”  Purdue 
Calumet  Chancellor  Richard  J.  Combs  said. 
“In  an  ongoing  effort  to  better  serve  and 
accommodate  current  and  prospective  stu¬ 
dents  at  Purdue  Calumet,  we  are  pleased  to 
be  able  to  respond  accordingly.” 

The  old  payment  options  are  still  in  effect. 
If  you  are  a  returning  student  from  the  pre¬ 
vious  semester  (Fall,  Spring,  or  Summer)  you 
still  must  meet  the  criteria  set  forth  to  acquire 
Continued  on  page  3 
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—  For  whom  the  bell  tolls 
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Extra!  Chronicle  gets  new  staff 


Michael  J.  Rigg 

Managing  Editor 

Some  radical  changes  have  taken  place 
this  semester  as  far  as  the  Purdue  Chron¬ 
icle  staff  if  concerned.  Almost  the  entire 
contingent  of  staffers  graduated  from  our 
fine  institution  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Spring  ’87  semester.  All  that  remains  are 
a  few  promoted  staff  reporters,  myself 
(who’ll  you’ll  remember  as  features  editor 
last  year),  and  Terri  Ogden  (who  you’ll 
remember  as  managing  editor  last  year) . 

The  following  is  a  contingency  break¬ 
down  of  the  crew  of  the  S.S.  Chronicle 
for  the  fall  ’87  semester : 

TERRI  OGDEN,  EDITOR-IN-CHIEF  has  been 
with  the  staff  for  three  years,  first  as  re¬ 
porter,  then  as  managing  editor,  and  now 
as  chief.  Ogden  is  an  English  Teaching 
major  and  will  be  working  as  a  student 
teacher  throughout  the  semester. 

MICHAEL  J.  RIGG,  MANAGING  EDITOR  (me). 
I  am  the  longest  working  member  of  the 
staff  today,  with  nearly  four  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  as  cartoonist,  reporter,  features 
editor,  and  now  managing  editor.  I  am  an 
English  Writing  major. 

ANNETTE  EUVINO,  NEWS  EDITOR  is  start¬ 
ing  fresh  as  our  news  editor,  replacing 
Laura  Waluszko.  Euvino  has  worked  on 
staff  before  as  a  reporter  for  a  year  in 
1986.  She  is  currently  attending  Purdue  as 
a  German  Teaching  major,  and  when  not 
at  school  she  works  as  an  MCD  Tech¬ 
nician. 

JOE  RODRIGUEZ,  VIEWS  EDITOR  is  a  Com¬ 
munications  major.  He  has  served  on  the 
Chronicle  for  one  year.  Rodriguez  has  work¬ 
ed  with  us  as  views  columnist  in  the  past. 
As  an  EMT  Paramedic,  Rodriguez  serves 
as  our  token  medic. 

ROBERT  TEETS,  FEATURES  EDITOR  was 

my  subordinate  last  year.  He  now  leads 
his  own  staff  as  features  editor.  Teets  is 
a  Public  Relations  major  and  also  works 
on  campus  as  a  Writing  Lab  Technician. 

ABSOLUTELY  NOBODY,  SPORTS  EDITOR 
(if  you  know  of  anyone  who  would  be  in¬ 
terested  taking  Mr.  Nobody’s  place,  please 
let  me  know). 

SHERRI  PIETRZAK,  COPY  EDITOR  is  a 

relatively  new  member  to  the  staff.  Pietrzak 
is  a  Political  Science  major,  and  works 
at  the  Tutoring  Center  and  Fashions 
Under  $10. 


JIM  SHARP  and  DAVID  NEUMIER,  PUBLIC 
RELATIONS  DIRECTORS.  I  felt  I  had  to 
mention  this  pair  together  since  they’ve 
already  been  branded  our  “comedic  co¬ 
horts”.  They’re  both  PR  majors,  and  both 
make  up  the  team  comprising  J&D  PR 
Consultants. 

SHARON  SADLER,  BUSINESS  MANAGER 

has  been  on  the  staff  for  one  year  work¬ 
ing  with  ads  and  other  business  deals. 
She  is  an  Education  major,  and  also  works 
as  an  Education  Media  Lab  Technician. 

JENNIFER  BRETZ,  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
majors  in  Management  and  Marketing. 
Bretz  has  been  with  the  staff  for  a  sem¬ 
ester  so  far. 

MARY  MASLAR,  CHIEF  PHOTOGRAPHER 

has  clicked  shutters  for  the  Chronicle 
for  a  year.  She  is  an  English  teaching 
major,  and  works  in  the  campus’  Visitor’s 
Center. 

ERNIE  HERNANDEZ,  FACULTY  ADVISOR 

joined  us  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer. 
Hernandez  is  a  freelance  writer  who 
has  written  as  a  syndicated  columnist. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  students  who 
are  currently  on  staff.  Their  endless 
ongoing  commitment  to  journalistic  ex¬ 
cellence  shall  flow  with  ebulient  sparks 
on  the  printer’s  presses : 

Lewis  Thomaslno  -  Photographer 
Chris  Buono  -  Photographer 
Scott  Fenstermaker  -  Photographer 
Bev  Schweitzer  -  Office  Manager/Ad  Sales 
Josle  Arena  -  Office  Staff 


Cooperative  education 
program  extended 

Stephen  Webb 

Staff  reporter 

Purdue  University  has  extended  its  commit¬ 
ment  to  excellence  in  engineering  with  the 
expansion  of  the  Cooperative  Education  Pro¬ 
gram,  according  to  Michelle  Verduzco,  as¬ 
sistant  director  of  the  co-op  program.  The 
co-op  program  now  includes  majors  in  Elec¬ 
trical  and  Manufacturing  Engineering,  Con¬ 
struction  Technology  and  Computer  Program¬ 
ming. 

Verduzco  said  the  co-op  gives  students  a 
competitive  edge  in  the  job  market  because 
they  gain  hands-on  experience  in  their  re¬ 
spective  fields.  Students  usually  begin  the 
program  at  the  end  of  the  freshman  year. 
For  the  next  four  years,  participants  in  co¬ 
op  alternate  semesters  of  full  time  work  at 
a  company  in  their  field  with  semesters  of 
study.  At  the  end  of  four  years,  students 
resume  normal  studies  having  gained  prac¬ 
tical  job  experience  and  an  employer  willing 
to  rehire  them  after  completion  of  degree 
studies. 

Expansion  of  co-op  began  in  the  1987 
Summer  Session.  Co-op,  which  is  now  enter¬ 
ing  its  second  year  at  Purdue,  has  seven  de¬ 
partmental  majors  through  which  it  works. 
Previously,  students  wishing  to  participate 
in  co-op  had  to  go  to  Purdue  University 
Lafayette. 

According  to  Verduzco,  response  to  this 
program  has  been  exceptional.  The  Career 
Placement  Center  reports  first  year  quotas 
for  enrollment  were  easily  met  and  then  ex¬ 
ceeded.  The  fledgling  co-op  program  now 
boasts  over  one  hundred  students  enrolled 
with  more  than  half  of  those  placed  in  jobs 
with  area  companies. 

Further  information  about  the  Cooperative 
Education  Program  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Career  Placement  Center,  C-349. 


Cindy  Shy  -  Office  Staff/Reporter 
Laura  Keith  -  Ad  Sales/Reporter 
Becky  Sorge  (Vliek)  -  Reporter 
David  Fanno  -  Reporter 
Bill  Mickel  -  Reporter 
Mike  Harvey  -  Reporter 
Tammy  Dahbur  -  Reporter 
Thomas  Znavor  -  Reporter 
Cindy  Hall -Reporter 
George  Graff  -  Reporter 
Michelle  Sus  -  Reporter 
Jane  Schlueter  -  Reporter 
Angie  Acevez  -  Lay-out  and  Design 
Helen  Marie  Harmon  -  Reporter 
Margaret  Gaydos  -  Reporter/Photographer 
Jim  Wolf  -  Graphic  Artist 
Scott  Feneck  -  Reporter/Photographer 
Stephen  Webb  -  Reporter/Photographer 
Ray  Martinez  -  Reporter 
Robert  McLees  -  Graphic  Artist 
David  Krawczenla  -  Ad  Sales 
Arthur  Shah  -  Reporter 
Kim  Gentry  -  Public  Relations 
Margaret Nelman -Graph ic/Ad  Design 
Katrina  Brooks  -  Reporter 
Julian  D.  Stryczek  -  Reporter 
Carlton  Prlmm  -  Graphic  Artist 
Alice  Currier  -  Reporter 
Stephanie  Valdez  -  Reporter 
Kerrl-Ellen  Kelly -Copy  Staff 
It  is  my  hope  as  managing  editor  that 
all  of  us  together  will  run  the  Chronicle 
like  a  well-oiled  machine.  We  have  already 
broken  the  record  for  “neatest,  longest, 
and  most  comprehensive  orientation  issue 
in  Purdue  Chronicle  History” ! 


Davis  appointed  certification  advisor 


Michael  J.  Rigg 

Managing  Editor 

Dr.  John  E.  Davis  of  the  Education  depart¬ 
ment  was  appointed  certification  advisor 
Monday,  August  24.  He  will  be  taking  the 
place  of  Dr.  William  H.  Smead  who  will 
now  return  to  full-time  teaching  and  academic 
advising. 

When  asked  how  he  was  appointed,  Davis 


said,  “I  volunteered  myself.”  He  went  on  to 
say  that  it  is  very  time-consuming  work, 
but  he  also  said  that  he  doesn’t  mind  the  ex¬ 
tra  work  load.  Davis  said  that  it’s  very  in¬ 
teresting  work. 

The  job  of  a  certification  advisor  is  to 
check  the  qualifications  of  students  who 
apply  for  teaching  licenses.  The  advisor  does 
this  through  requirements  established  by  the 
university  and  the  state.  Davis  said  there 
are  always  changes  in  the  requirements, 
but  at  this  time,  it’s  hard  to  say  when  any 
changes  will  take  place. 

According  to  Davis,  new  certification  advi¬ 
sors  are  appointed  as  needed.  Smead  had 
held  the  position  for  a  number  of  years  be¬ 
fore  Davis  took  over  the  reins  of  the  opera¬ 
tion. 

Davis  related  that  the  Education  depart¬ 
ment  is  undergoing  other  changes  as  well  as 
his  own  appointment,  for  instance  new  faculty 
members  have  been  added. 

Before  taking  the  certification  advisor’s 
position,  Davis  taught  and  advised  for  the 
education  department.  He  joined  the  univer¬ 
sity  in  September  of  1969  and  worked  as  an 
associate  professor  until  1978  when  he  was 
awarded  his  full  professorship. 


Counseling  center  gets  changes 


Sherri  Pietrzak 

Copy  Editor 

The  Dean  of  Students  Counseling  Center 
(C-341-989-2366)  offers  many  free  programs 
and  services  to  Purdue  University  Calumet 
students  and  to  the  community.  In  an  effort 
to  keep  up  with  student  needs,  the  center  is 
now  initiating  changes  and  developing  new 
programs. 

Three  new  counselors,  Les  Netland,  Sueanne 
Hill,  and  Nancy  Smith  have  joined  the  Coun¬ 
seling  Center  staff.  Walter  Douglas,  Director 
of  the  Dean  of  Students  Counseling  Center 
initiated  the  Purdue  Interfaith-Intercultural 


(FALL  1987) 


DEAN  OF  STUDENTS  COUNSELING  SERVICES  PRESENTS 
“GETTING  THROUGH  PURDUE” 

-  (SELF  IMPROVEMENT  SEMINARS) 


DATE 

September  21 
September  28 
October  5 
October  12 
October  19 
October  26 
November  2 
November  9 
November  16 


SEMINAR 

How  To  Study  In  College 

Tips  on  Testing:  Overcoming  Fear 

Managing  Time:  Do  It  Now 

Making  Friends  and  Bridging  Gaps  in  Relationships 

Chemical  Substance  Awareness  and  Prevention 

Critical  Thinking 

Dialectical  Thinking 

Getting  Handles  on  Overload 

Overcoming  Fear  and  Doubt 


ROOM 

G-21 


Scholarships  of  talent 
awarded 


Sherri  Pietrzak 

Copy  Editor 

Forty  Purdue  University  Calumet  students, 
twelve  incoming  freshmen  and  twenty-eight 
continuing  students,  received  Talent  Award 
Scholarships  totalling  $34,100  for  the  1987-88 
academic  year. 

The  scholarships  are  awarded  annually  pri¬ 
marily  on  the  basis  of  scholastic  achievement 
and  range  in  value  from  $500  to  $1,250  each. 

According  to  John  Fruth,  PUC  Director  of 
Admissions  and  Financial  Aid,  “Talent  A- 
wards  provide  a  means  by  which  PUC  re¬ 
wards  distinguished  academic  achievements 
of  continuing  students  and  recent  high  school 
graduates.” 

“The  Talent  Awards  are  funded  by  local 
corporations,  endowment  funds,  the  Chan¬ 
cellor’s  Council,  alumni,  and  faculty,”  said 
Fruth. 

INCOMING  FRESHMEN 

CHESTERTON:  Bridgette  Stevers  (Chesterton 
H.S.),  Purdue  Enrichment  Program  (mech¬ 
anical  engineering  technology) . 

CROWN  POINT:  Donna  Neel  (Lake  Central), 
Percy  and  Letha  Smith  (industrial  engineer¬ 
ing). 

GARY:  Robert  Johnson  (Horace  Mann), 
Lever  Brothers  ( computer  programming ) . 

HAMMOND:  Carol  Bogolia  (Clark),  United 
Cable  of  Northern  Indiana  (engineering); 
Jerome  Czaja  (Morton),  United  Cable  of  Nor¬ 
thern  Indiana  (management). 

HEBRON:  Thomas  Enderlin  (Hebron),  Bur¬ 
ger  King  (food  service  and  lodging  super¬ 
vision). 

HIGHLAND:  Kristine  Uglietti  (Highland), 
Purdue  Calumet  School  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences  Memorial  Award  (pre-pharmacy). 

LAKE  STATION:  Scott  May  (Lake  Station 
Edison),  Lever  Brothers  (engineering) . 

LOWELL:  Kelly  Owen  (Lowell),  Purdue  Cal¬ 
umet  Phon-A-Thon  (engineering) . 

MERRILLVILLE:  Vakis  Potamianos  (Merrill¬ 
ville),  Purdue  Alumni  Association-Calumet 
(electrical  engineering);  Anthony  Simone 
(Merrillville),  Purdue  Calumet  Phone-A-Thon 
(engineering). 

MUNSTER:  Michele  Sus  (Munster),  Chan¬ 
cellor’s  Council  (radio/TV). 


Campus  Ministry.  The  Campus  Ministry 
was  created  in  response  to  the  loneliness 
many  commuter  campus  students  experience. 

Currently  in  the  planning  stages  at  the  Coun¬ 
seling  Center  is  the  Purdue  Campus  Life 
Assistance  Program.  According  to  Douglas, 
“We  are  establishing  a  Peer  Facilitator  Group 
and  a  Drop-in  Center  where  students  can 
read  self-help  literature  and  just  talk  to  other 
students.” 

The  Dean  of  Students  Counseling  Services 
also  offers  free,  confidential  academic,  per¬ 
sonal,  career,  and  other  counseling,  various 
workshops  including  test  anxiety  and  self- 
improvement  seminars. 
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NEWS 


Outstanding  teachers  awarded 


Service  excellence  awards  were  presented 
to  three  Purdue  University  Calumet  staff 
members  at  the  University’s  annual  Faculty 
and  Staff  Recognition  Luncheon  held  earlier 
this  year. 

Rae  Jeanne  Gozdecki  received  the  “Out¬ 
standing  Clerical  Staff  Award.”  Walter  Skro- 
bot  was  presented  the  “Outstanding  Service 
Staff  Award.”  Beth  Pellicciotti  accepted  the 
“Outstanding  Administrator  Award.  ’  ’ 

Gozdecki  serves  as  record  supervisor  in 
the  Office  of  the  Registrar.  A  Purdue  Calu¬ 
met  staff  member  since  1967,  she  also  was 
recognized  for  her  20  years  of  service  to  the 
University. 

Skrobot,  a  five-year  employee  of  Building 
Services,  serves  as  a  custodian. 

Pellicciotti  is  director  of  Career  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Placement  and  has  been  a  staff 
member  since  1978.  She  has  played  an  instru¬ 
mental  role  in  the  implementation  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity’s  Cooperative  Education  Program. 

Each  recipient  received  a  cash  award  and 
engraved  plaque. 

The  selections  were  made  by  a  special 
university  committee,  based  on  nominations 
submitted  by  colleagues. 

□  □□ 

An  associate  professor  of  Industrial  En¬ 
gineering  Technology  and  an  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Sociology  have  received  Purdue 
University  Calumet’s  outstanding  teacher  a- 
wardsfor  1986-87. 

Morey  A.  Kays,  associate  professor  of  In¬ 
dustrial  Engineering  Technology,  received 
the  Chancellor’s  Council  Award,  and  Alan  J. 
Spector,  assistant  professor  of  Sociology,  re¬ 
ceived  the  AMOCO  Foundation  Award. 

Kays,  a  native  of  Charlotte,  Mich.,  lives  in 
Gary.  Spector,  whose  hometown  is  Toms 
River,  N.J.,  resides  in  Hammond.  The  awards 
were  presented  at  the  University’s  recent 
fall  term-opening  faculty  and  staff  convoca¬ 
tion. 

“The  Purdue  University  Calumet  outstand¬ 
ing  teacher  awards  are  truly  the  most  presti¬ 
gious  faculty  awards  on  this  campus,”  Pur¬ 
due  Calumet  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic 


Cano  awarded  scholarship 

Scott  Feneck 

Staff  Reporter 

Jose  L.  Cano,  of  Whiting,  has  been  selec¬ 
ted  to  receive  a  $150  scholarship  from  the 
Data  Processing  Management  Association’s 
Calumet  Chapter  (DPMA). 

This  scholarship  is  awarded  annually  by 
the  chapter  to  PUC’s  outstanding  data  process¬ 
ing  student.  Cano  is  a  junior  majoring  in  com¬ 
puter  technology  with  a  systems  program¬ 
ming  option. 

The  selection  was  announced  at  a  meeting 
of  DPMA  (Calumet  Chapter).  Cano’s  name 
has  been  added  to  the  “Outstanding  Student” 
plaque  displayed  in  Purdue  Calumet’s  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Information  Systems  and  Computer 
Programming. 

PAYMENT  . . . .  •  from  page  1 

the  deferment  payment  method.  You  must 
have  at  least  an  accumulative  grade  point 
average  of  4.00  and  must  be  admitted  to  one 
of  the  schools  of  the  university.  After  meeting 
all  the  requirements  the  payment  can  be  made 
fifty  percent  down  and  fifty  percent  by  the 
fifth  week  of  classes.  If  you  are  a  financial 
aid  student  deferment  can  be  made  on  this 
basis  as  well.  The  first  week  of  class  defer¬ 
ment  is  also  still  in  effect. 

Pre-payment  or  credit  card  payment  may 
be  the  needed  options  needed  for  many  stu¬ 
dents  to  make  their  payments.  However, 
many  other  students  may  find  that  a  sav¬ 
ings  account  works  just  fine  for  them.  Which¬ 
ever  option  is  selected  is  a  matter  of  per¬ 
sonal  choice. 

Bursar  Gail  Smith  stated,  “None  of  these 
requirements  are  designed  to  keep  students 
out  of  the  university.  If  a  student  had  a  3.98 
GPA  we  just  don’t  tell  them  to  get  out.  We 
take  many  things  into  consideration  and  we 
try  to  help  the  student  the  best  we  can.” 

Nothing  is  written  in  stone.  If  you  have  a 
problem  with  payment  or  need  more  infor¬ 
mation  about  payment  by  credit  card  or  pre¬ 
payment  plans  contact  the  Bursar’s  office 
at  (219)  844-0520,  Ext.  560. 


Affairs  James  W.  Yackel  said.  “They  are 
awards  given  to  those  who  have  excelled 
in  what  this  institution  is  all  about:  educa¬ 
tion. 

“They  also  are  prestigious  because  the 
selection  of  the  recipients  is  determined  by 
members  of  the  faculty,  some  of  whom  are 
previous  recipients  themselves,”  Yackel  said. 

Kays  joined  the  Purdue  Calumet  staff  in 
1974.  His  specialty  fields  of  instruction  are 
robotics  and  computer  applications.  Before 
becoming  a  faculty  member  within  the 
Department  of  Manufacturing  Engineering 
Technologies  and  Supervision  in  1981,  he  serv¬ 
ed  as  assistant  to  the  dean  in  PUC’s  School 
of  General  Studies. 

“I  felt  honored  to  receive  the  award,  given 
Purdue  Calumet’s  commitment  to  teaching,” 
Kays  said.  “Universities  emphasize  service, 
research  or  teaching.  I  perceive  Purdue  Calu¬ 
met  as  a  teaching  university,  which  makes 
the  award  that  much  more  important  to  me.” 

Kays  earned  an  undergraduate  degree  in 
industrial  engineering  from  Western  Michi¬ 
gan  University  in  1965,  an  M.B.A.  from  Mi¬ 
chigan  State  University  in  1970,  and  a  mas¬ 
ter’s  degree  in  guidance  and  counseling  at 
Purdue  Calumet  in  1974. 

Kays  is  a  member  of  the  Institute  of  In¬ 
dustrial  Engineers  and  the  Society  of  Manu¬ 
facturing  Engineers. 

Spector  has  been  a  PUC  faculty  member 
since  1977.  His  specialty  fields  of  instruction 
and  research  are  social  change,  minority 
relations,  social  problems  and  social  move¬ 
ments. 

“As  teachers  can  help  make  better  stu¬ 
dents,  students  can  help  make  better  teach¬ 
ers,”  Spector  said.  “If  you  pay  attention  to 
your  students,  you  can  learn  a  lot  about  how 
to  teach.” 

Spector  earned  an  undergraduate  degree  in 
philosophy  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
in  1967,  a  master’s  degree  in  sociology  from 
Northwestern  University  in  1975  and  a  Ph.D. 
there  in  1978. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Socio¬ 
logical  Association,  the  Society  for  Study  of 
Social  Problems  and  the  Association  for  Hu¬ 
manist  Sociology. 


COLLEGE  IS  MORE 


THAN  A  TOSS 
OF  A  COIN. 


MAHELP  will  take  the  guesswork  out 
of  your  future.  It  you’re  a  student,  or  the 
parent  of  a  student,  MAHELP  has  the 
financial  answers  tor  your  college  needs. 
MAHELP  otters: 

•  GSL  (Guaranteed  Student  Loans) 

•  SLS  (Supplemental  Loans  For 
Students) 

•  PLUS  (Parents'  Loans  to  Under¬ 
graduate  Students) 

•  Collegeaire® 

These  loans  are  all  designed  to  help  with  the 
overburdening  cost  ot  higher  education. 


mid  amencd 

ritghei  education  loan  program 


Call  or  write  today  tor  more  information. 


1-800-824-3185 

P.O.  Box  820  Longmont,  CO  80501 


School’s  begun  -  let’s  get  organized 


Cindy  Hall 

Staff  Reporter 

Biking  up  the  parkway  with  a  friend,  taking 
a  moonlit  cruise,  camping,  sailing,  hiking, 
whatever  you  did  this  summer,  I  hope  it  was 
all  great  fun.  But  fall  semester  has  just  be¬ 
gun,  and  it’s  time  to  start  getting  serious 
about  school.  Summer  fun  doesn’t  have  to 
end  completely,  just  curb  it  down  and  intermix 
it  with  school  and  your  numerous  other  ac¬ 
tivities.  If  you  just  can’t  seem  to  get  into 
studying  right  away,  try  making  a  schedule 
of  the  things  you  have  to  do,  such  as;  work, 
classes,  studying,  social  activities,  and  per¬ 
sonal  time.  Then,  you  must  stick  to  your 
schedule. 

As  the  days  go  by,  allot  yourself  less  time 
for  social  activities  and  more  time  for  study¬ 
ing,  increasing  study  time  gradually  and 
never  totally  eliminating  time  for  social  ac¬ 
tivities.  The  most  important  item  on  your 
schedule,  and  probably  the  least  time  con¬ 
suming,  may  be  the  time  you  set  aside  for 
yourself,  whether  it’s  taking  a  nap  or  riding 
a  bike  around  the  parkway. 


With  the  hecticness  of  today’s  world,  we 
generally  have  many  different  claims  on  our 
time,  and  we  have  only  so  much  emotional 
tolerance.  You  have  the  right  to  give  your¬ 
self  some  rest  time,  a  bonus  for  a  hard  day’s 
work.  If  you  don't,  your  family  and  friends 
will  pay  because  you  will  be  stressful  and 
cranky  and  take  it  out  on  them. 

Within  a  short  time  you  should  be  back  in 
tune  with  having  school  back  in  your  schedule 
(homework  assignments  from  instructors  will 
help  you  get  in  the  swing  of  things,  also). 
Be  flexible,  everyone  is  faced  with  distrac¬ 
tions,  but  they  can  be  dealt  with  if  we  don’t 
let  them  take  us  over.  Try  not  to  procrastinate. 
When  making  your  schedule,  break  it  down 
into  manageable  bits  and  do  it.  People  who 
get  the  most  done  don’t  let  interruptions  get 
in  the  way  of  what  they  are  doing.  They 
make  a  point  to  finish  the  original  task  at  hand. 

See,  it  wasn’t  that  tough  now,  was  it?  All 
work  and  no  play  makes  lor  a  long,  hard  day . 
So  give  yourself  a  break.  Include  some  fun 
in  your  day,  and  school  shouldn’t  be  so  hard 
to  get  back  into. 
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Need  up  to  $1 00  a  Month? 


Some  children  can’t  live 
without  PLASMA  .  .  . 


BE  A  FRIEND 
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Without  plasma,  hemophiliac  children  could 
bleed  to  death  from  minor  injuries.  But  now,  they 
can  have  a  normal  active  life  because  the 
plasma  supplies  the  clotting  factor  that  their 
own  bodies  can’t  produce. 


Plasma  donors  can  safely  give 
fwice  a  week  and  regular 
donors  can  earn  over  SI  ,000 
a  year. 


Be  a  Friend . . . 

Be  A  Regular  Plasma  Donor 


Come  in  today  and  find 
out  how  you  can  help 
others  —  while  you  earn 
extra  money. 


New  Donors  —  Bring  this 
ad  with  you  for  an  extra 
cash  bonus. 


Ocfllpha 

PLASMA  CENTERS 
5550  Sohl 
Hammond,  Ind. 


For  more  information 
Call  (21 9)  932-6388 


Regulated  by  the  F.D.A. 
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LINDER . from  page  1 

lents  of  El  Cua  had  no  electricity  ”  It  was  his 
Jream  to  teach  people  to  build  and  operate 
their  own  power  plants  so  they  could  con¬ 
struct  and  operate  a  machine  shop,  a  lum¬ 
ber  mill  and  a  rice  processing  facility  A  200- 
■cilowatt  mini-hydroelectric  plant  was  to  be 
lis  first  project.” 

It  was  his  way  to  empower  people,  to  give 
hem  control  over  their  own  lives  in  the  most 
eal  sense.  This  was  his  idea  of  the  revo- 
ution.  Before  he  left  home  he  made  out  his 
ast  will  and  testament  because  he  knew 
if  the  danger  he  was  in.  Mr.  Linder  said  that 
it  the  time  his  son  was  working  on  the  project 
le  carried  a  gun.  but  on  the  day  he  was 
-tilled  he  had  laid  the  gun  down.  Mrs. 
Linder  then  showed  a  video  movie  of  the 
funeral  of  her  son  Mr.  Daniel  Ortega,  the 
Dresident  of  Nicaragua,  spoke  by  quoting 
Hemingway,  “for  whom  the  bell  tolls”  and 
then  Ortega  repeated  names  of  all  the  dead 
that  had  been  killed  by  the  Contras.  All  who 
bad  come  to  Nicaragua  to  help  build  his 
country  the  bells  toll  for  them. 

After  the  movie,  Mrs.  Linder  answered 
questions  from  the  audience.  She  was  asked 
if  the  Linders  weren’t  trivializing  and  using 
propaganda  in  her  son’s  name.  Mrs.  Linder 
said,  “no”  and  if  anyone  believed  this  then 
they  should  leave.  Some  heated  discussions 
began  and  several  people  made  statements 
but  never  really  got  to  the  point  of  their 
questions. 

Mrs.  Linder  said,  “I  would  like  to  read 
from  Ben’s  last  letter  to  us,  dated  April  20, 


Interfaith-lntercultural  campus 
ministry  offers  growth 


Elisabeth  Linder  spoke  to  students  at  IUN 
about  the  death  of  her  son  who  was  killed 
by  Contras. 


1987,  ‘This  is  probably  the  final  offensive  of 
the  contra.  Losing  soldiers  daily  as  they  desert, 
the  contra  are  desperate.  Like  any  desperate 
animal  backed  into  a  corner  they  are  fight¬ 
ing  with  all  they  have.  Next  week  for  the 
first  time,  high  school  will  be  taught  in  El 
Cua’.” 


Annette  Euvino 

News  Edi,tor 

Do  you  feel  the  need  to  develop  better  rela¬ 
tionships  with  people  in  a  substance-free  en¬ 
vironment9  Do  you  lack  a  sense  of  commu¬ 
nity  belongingness  within  the  campus  life? 
The  PUC-Interfaith-Intercultural  Campus 
Ministry  may  be  just  the  thing  to  get  rid  of 
those  feelings  of  isolation  students  may  have. 

This  campus  ministry  is  in  conjunction  with 
the  Indiana  Council  of  Campus  Ministries, 
interested  local  pastors,  other  clergy  and 
lay  persons.  It  is  run  by  PUC  students  and 
grew  out  of  various  needs  students  felt  they 
were  lacking.  According  to  Waltee  Douglas, 
a  counseling  psychologist  at  PUC  and  the 
group’s  advisor.  “There  seems  to  be  a  feeling 
of  isolation  at  this  commuter  campus  among 
students  and  faculty.  The  students  want  to 
participate  in  various  activities  and  develop 
better  relationships  with  other  people  in  a 
substance-free  environment.  ” 

According  to  Douglas,  this  group  was  de¬ 
veloped  to  complement  and  enhance  church 
activities,  not  replace  the  church  totally.  She 
stated,  “The  group  takes  on  a  holistic  approach 
to  life.  We  want  to  help  people  grow  spiritually, 
academically  and  emotionally  -  to  develop 
the  whole  person.”  Other  goals  of  the  group 
consist  of  promoting  interfaith  and  intercultur- 
al  understanding,  and  providing  encourage¬ 
ment,  support  and  ideas  to  help  students  deal 


S>  |  .  i.  auu  iucn»  w  neip  siuuenis  aeai  meetings. 

ix  hundred  students  a  semester  keep  bus  service  rollina 

Stephen  Webb  .  .  .  ,  O 


with  daily  campus-life  events. 

Some  of  the  ways  these  goals  can  be  reach¬ 
ed  are  through  Bible  study  and  worship,  peer 
counseling  programs,  seminars,  community 
projects  and  social  activities.  The  campus 
ministry  hopes  to  accomplish  these  goals. 

Monique-Rene  Pritt,  president  of  this 
campus  ministry  said,  “I  hope  we  can  create 
a  unity  among  students  of  various  religious 
backgrounds  and  can  break  down  the  barriers 
among  them.” 

Though  this  program  was  established  in 
June  1986,  the  interest  lessened  towards  the 
end  of  last  semester.  However,  Douglas  hopes 
that  more  students  will  become  interested 
and  involved  with  it  this  semester.  She  also 
hopes  to  have  a  religious  advisory  council 
consisting  of  pastors  who  would  be  willing  to 
take  time  out  and  work  with  the  students. 

Peer  counseling  is  another  idea  and  goal. 
Pritt  said,  “Many  times  students  can  relate 
their  problems  better  to  peers  than  to  coun¬ 
selors.  We  want  the  students  to  think  and  to 
realize  that  they  have  friends  on  this  campus 
that  they  can  talk  to  about  different  problems 
and  concerns.” 

The  PUC  Interfaith-lntercultural  Campus 
Ministries  will  hold  meetings  every  Mon¬ 
day  in  Gyte  room  7B  at  noon.  The  group  hopes 
to  hold  worship  services  every  third  Monday. 
Anyone  interested  is  welcome  to  attend  the 
meetings. 


Stephen  Webb 

Staff  Reporter 

Purdue  University  Calumet  and  the  Gary 
Public  Transportation  Corporation  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  offer  bus  service  to  and  from  the  Gary 
area  this  fall.  Approximately  600  students 
use  the  service  per  semester. 

Buses  make  four  weekday  round  trips,  run¬ 
ning  in  the  morning,  afternoon  and  evening 
to  accommodate  diverse  class  times. 

“This  has  proven  to  be  a  very  beneficial 
service  for  many  of  our  Gary  students,”  PUC 
Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs  James 


W.  Yackelsaid. 

Eastbound  and  westbound  runs  include  five 
Gary  stops:  1st  and  Broadway  (Loop),  11th 
and  Broadway,  11th  and  Roosevelt,  15th  and 
Roosevelt  and  15th  and  Stevenson. 

Fare  is  75  cents  one  way,  $30  for  a  monthly 
pass  and  10  cents  for  a  transfer. 


GARY  PUBLIC  TRANSPORTATION  CORPORATION 
PURDUE  UNIV .-CALUMET  CAMPUS  BUS  SCHEDULE 
Effective  August  31,  1987 


WESTBOUND: 

ARRIVE 

_  J  LEAVE  LEAVE  LEAVE  Purdue- 

Schedule  LEAVE  1 1th  &  1 1th  &  15th  4  15th  &  Calumet 

Number  Loop  Broadway  Roosevelt  Roosevelt  Stevsn.  Cantus 

1 
2 

3 

4 


7:10  a.m. 
11:15 
4:45  p.m. 
9:00 


7:18 

11:23 

4:53 

9:08 


7:23 

11:33 

5:03 

9:18 


7:28 

11:35 

5:05 

9:20 


EASTBOUND: 


7:30 

11:45 

5:15 

9:30 


7:43 

11:53 

5:23 

9:38 


LEAVE 

Purdue  LEAVE  LEAVE  LEAVE  LEAVE 

Schedule  Calumet  15th  &  15th  A  nth  &  itths  ARRIVE 

Nuttbet^  Campus  Stevsn.  Roosevelt  Roosevelt  Broadway  loop 


1  7:45  a.m. 

2  12  p.m. 

3  5:30 

4  9:40 


7:58 

12:08 

5:38 

9:48 


8:08  8:10  8:20  8:28 

12:18  12:20  12:30  12:38 

5:48  5:50  6.00  6:08 

9:58  10:00  10:10  10:18 


ROUTE  INFORMATION: 

WESTBOUND:  Leave  North  Broadway  Loop-South  on  Broad¬ 
way  to  11th  Avenue,  West  on  11th  Avenue  to  Roosevelt 
Street,  South  on  Roosevelt  Street  to  15th  Avenue,  West  on 
15th  Avenue  and  169th  Street  to  Kennedy  Avenue,  South  on 
Kennedy  Avenue  to  173rd  Street,  West  on  173rd  Street  to  the 
(Physical  Education  Recreation  Building)  Bus  Stop  No.  1  (Term¬ 
inal)  EASTBOUND:  Leave  (Physical  Education  Recreation 
Building)  -  Go  West  to  Woodmar  Street,  North  on  Wood- 
mar  Street  to  171st  Street  (Millard  E.  Gyte  Science  Build¬ 
ing)  Bus  Stop  No.  2.  Continue  North  to  169th  Street,  East 
on  169th  Street  to  Huron  Street  (Purdue-Calumet  Campus) 
Continue  East  on  169th  Street  and  15th  Avenue  to  Roosevelt 
Street.  North  on  Roosevelt  Street  to  11th  Avenue.  East  on  nth 
Avenue  to  Broadway,  North  on  Broadway  to  North  Broadway 
Loop  (Terminal).  FARE  STRUCTURE:  75c  one  way;  10c  charge 
for  transfer;  Transfers  from  connecting  lines  will  be  accepted 

$30.00  per  month  -  Super  Bus  Pass. 


Make  it  with  us  and 
the  sky’s  the  limit. 


Looking  for  a  chance  to  move  in  the 
fast  lane?  Then  check  out  Marine 
Corps  Aviation.  The  training  is  su¬ 
perb.  The  challenges  are  unique. 
Your  ticket  to  fly  is  your  college 


diploma  and  your  drive  to  succeed.  See  your  Marine  Corps  Officer 
If  you’ve  got  what  it  takes,  you  Selection  Officer  when  he  visits  your 
could  be  at  the  controls  of  anything  campus  or  call  him,  at 
from  a  Cobra  to  a  Harrier  to  the  the  number  listed 
hottest  thing  flying,  the  F-18  Hornet,  below,  today. 


Call  the  Officer  Selection  team  at  (312)  353-6692  collect 


Marines 

We're  looking  for  a  few  good  men. 
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John  S.  Tuckey 
1921-1987 

John  S.  Tuckey,  a  PUC  faculty  member  since 
1953  and  a  leading  authority  on  author  Mark 
Twain,  died  Friday,  September  4,  after  a  brief 
hospitalization  at  St.  Anthony  Medical  Center 
in  Crown  Point. 

Tuckey,  66,  was  a  resident  of  Crown  Point. 
He  formerly  resided  in  Elkhart. 

A  professor  of  English,  Tuckey  chaired  PUC’s 
department  of  English  and  Philosophy  for  25 
years,  leaving  the  position  in  1984  to  devote 
more  time  to  teaching  and  research.  He  also 
was  PUC’s  first  assistant  dean  of  the  graduate 
school. 

“Professor  Tuckey’s  death  touches  all  of  us 
affiliated  with  Purdue  Calumet,”  said  Chan¬ 
cellor  Richard  J.  Combs.  “For  years,  he  was 
one  of  the  leading  scholars  on  our  faculty. 
His  work  researching  the  writings  of  Mark 
Twain  speaks  for  itself  in  a  significant  way.” 

As  a  Twain  authority,  Tuckey  focused  pri¬ 
marily  on  the  author’s  “dark  period”  --  the 
last  15  years  of  Twain’s  life.  Tuckey  wrote 
seven  books  and  numerous  articles  and  re¬ 
views  about  Twain’s  literary  works,  including 
scores  of  stories  that  remained  unpublished 
for  50  years  after  Twain’s  death  in  1910. 

Tuckey  also  served  as  a  script  consultant 
for  the  film  production  of  Twain’s  “No.  44, 
The  Mysterious  Stranger,”  which  was  shown 
in  1982  on  the  Public  Broadcasting  System 
network. 

Tuckey  was  the  first  PUC  faculty  member 
to  be  appointed  as  a  Hovde  Distinguished 
Service  Professor.  Tuckey  received  that 

Carol  A.  Sease 
1936-1987 

Carol  A.  Sease,  acting  president  of  Wo- 
men-to-Women,  died  at  Munster  Community 
Hospital  on  September  3  after  a  lingering 
illness. 

Sease  was  bom  September  29,  1936  in  Gary, 
IN.  She  was  a  1954  graduate  of  Gary  Roose¬ 
velt  High  School.  She  received  an  Associate 
of  Science  degree  in  1985  in  Women’s  studies 
at  PUC.  She  was  to  have  completed  studies 
for  her  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  Sociology 
in  May  1988. 

Sease’s  awards  and  accomplishments  in¬ 
clude: 

--  former  and  acting  president  of  PUC’s 
Women-to-Women 

-  member  of  Student  Government  Association 
--  member  of  Black  Student  Union 

-  a  PUC  distinguished  student  for  two  con¬ 
secutive  years 

-  PUC  Outstanding  Student  Leader  in  1985 
and  1987 

-  board  member  of  the  American  Cancer 
Society 

-  vice-president  of  “Yes  We  Can”  a  post¬ 
mastectomy  support  group 

-member  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Gary. 
Sease  was  also  involved  in  numerous  other 
Gary  community  and  public  school  organi¬ 
zations. 

She  will  be  remembered  by  many  as  a 
caring  and  concerned  individual.  “She  was 
well  liked  by  all  the  students.  She  spent  time 
with  them,  listening  to  them  and  talking  with 
them,”  said  Judy  Daly,  student  activities 
secretary. 


John  S.  Tuckey 

honor  in  1981  from  Purdue’s  Board  of  Trustees 
for  serving  the  university  “with  unusual  dist¬ 
inction  and  loyalty  over  a  long  period  of  time.” 

In  1985,  Tuckey  received  the  Purdue  Alumni 
Association-Calumet’s  Distinguished  Ser¬ 
vice  Award  for  “dedicated  service  to  the  uni¬ 
versity  and  his  outstanding  record  of  accom¬ 
plishments  in  combining  teaching,  research, 
and  administrative  work.” 

“Additionally,  he  was  respected  as  an  out¬ 
standing  faculty  leader  and  one  who  contrib¬ 
uted  considerably  to  graduate  education  at 
Purdue  Calumet.  Personally  and  profession¬ 
ally,  his  death  is  a  great  loss,”  Combs  said. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Irene;  son,  Alan 
W.  (Lynette)  Tuckey  of  Oak  Park,  IL;  daugh¬ 
ter  Janis  Tuckey  of  Griffith;  mother-in-law, 
Florence  Swinehart  of  Crown  Point;  and 
aunts,  uncles,  and  other  relatives. 


Carol  A.  Sease 


Sherri  Pietrzak  said,  "Carol  refused  to  dis¬ 
like  anyone.  She  didn’t  have  time  for  hatred 
or  negative  thoughts.  She.  loved  life  and  looked 
forward  to  each  new  day.” 

We  may  not  have  realized  all  that  she 
gave  us  until  now.  She  was  totally  unselfish 
and  an  inspiration  to  all  who  met  her.  She 
had  a  “can-do”  attitude. 

She  loved  people  without  boundaries  or  divi¬ 
sions  and  so  helped  us  to  break  down  the  walls 
that  separate  us. 

Sease  was  a  loving  and  compassionate 
wife  and  mother.  She  is  survived  by  her  hus¬ 
band,  Rufus  C.  Sr.;  two  sons,  Rufus  Jr. 
and  Luther  (Pamela);  one  daughter,  Vikki 
(Larry  Wilbert);  three  grandsons,  Ricky, 
DaJuan,  and  Larry  Jr.;  and  two  granddaugh¬ 
ters,  Nina  and  Olympia;  and  one  brother, 
Laphonso  Wright  Jr.,  and  a  host  of  other 
relatives  and  friends. 


THERE  ARE  TWO  SIDES  TO 
BECOMING  A  NURSE  IN  THE  ARMY 


And  they're  both  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  insignia  you  wear 
as  a  member  of  the  Army  Nurse 
Corps.  The  caduceus  on  the  left 
means  you're  pan  of  a  health  care 
system  in  which  educational  and 
career  advancement  are  the  rule, 

not  the  exception.  Hie  gold  bar  _ 

on  the  right  means  you  command  respect  as  an  Army  officer.  If  you're 
earning  a  BSN,  write:  Army  Nurse  Opportunities,  P.O.  Box  77 B 
Clifton,  NJ  07015.  Or  call  toll  free  1-800-USA-ARMY. 


ARMY  NURSE  CORPS.  BE  ALLYOU  CAN  BE. 


James  E.  Deuel 
1930-1987 

James  E.  Deuel,  associate  professor  of  in¬ 
dustrial  engineering  technology,  died  at  Luth¬ 
eran  General  Hospital,  Park  Ridge,  Illinois, 
June  15, 1987.  He  entered  the  hospital  on  June 
12  to  undergo  medical  evaluation  of  an  undis¬ 
closed  illness. 

Jim  was  born  March  12, 1930,  in  St  Peters¬ 
burg,  Florida.  He  began  his  college  studies 
at  the  University  of  Florida  in  1948.  Jim  volun¬ 
teered  for  Air  Force  service  m  1950  and  served 
in  Algeria  and  Morocco.  He  returned  to  the 
University  of  Florida  after  his  military  tour 
of  duty,  and  received  a  bachelor  of  science 
degree  with  honors  in  industrial  engineering 
in  1955.  He  was  active  during  this  time  with 
Delta  Tau  Delta.  He  continued  on  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Florida  and  earned  a  masters  degree 
in  engineering  in  1956. 

He  then  worked  in  industry.  After  three 
years  with  DuPont,  Jim  returned  to  academic 
life  with  teaching  appointments  first  at  the 
University  of  Florida  and  then  the  University 
of  South  Florida.  He  became  certified  as  a  Pro¬ 
fessional  Engineer  at  this  time. 

In  1967,  Jim  was  selected  as  the  Technical 
Service  Director  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Industrial  Engineers  in  New  York  City. 
This  position  eventually  led  him  to  national 
recognition  and  visibility  in  the  field  of  in¬ 
dustrial  engineering. 

It  was  in  1972  that  Jim  chose  again  academia. 
He  joined  Purdue  University  Calumet  in  1972 
as  an  assistant  professor  of  industrial  engin¬ 
eering  technology.  While  at  Purdue  Calumet, 
he  taught  all  the  required  courses  in  the  in¬ 
dustrial  engineering  technology  curriculum 
and  most  of  its  electives.  In  addition,  he 
taught  selective  courses  in  both  the  Engin¬ 
eering  and  Management  departments.  He 
was  promoted  to  associate  professor  in  1981. 

Jim  was  also  active  in  continuing  education 
programs  and  provided  many  industrial  con¬ 
sultations  and  in-plant  training  activities. 
He  served  as  the  faculty  advisor  to  the  Ameri- 


James  E.  Deuel 

can  Institute  of  Industrial  Engineers,  Calu¬ 
met  Student  Chapter. 

Jim  was  a  professional  magician  who,  as  a 
key-note  speaker,  would  perform  magic  while 
delivering  some  key  points  in  his  presenta¬ 
tions.  These  programs  were  featured  in  trade 
journals  and  other  publications. 

Jim’s  personal  therapy  and  relaxation 
came  from  square  dancing.  He  often  made 
reference  that  his  best  friend  in  life  was  his 
wife  Carmen,  and  that  she  just  happened  to 
“be  the  best  dancer  in  the  world.”  They  were 
involved  in  square  dancing  clubs  throughout 
the  region. 

Jim  was  an  optimist  and  a  futurist.  His 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  humor  made 
him  an  exceptional  story  teller.  He  loved  life 
and  practiced  it  “one  day  at  a  time.”  He  often 
commented  that  the  Serenity  prayer  was  his 
source  of  internal  strength  and  peace  of 
mind. 

Jim  was  a  friend  and  respected  colleague 
to  all  who  knew  him  at  PUC.  His  contribu¬ 
tions  in  the  classrooms,  committees  and  out¬ 
reach  activities  will  be  deeply  missed  as  well 
as  his  sense  of  humor  and  fellowship. 

Jim  was  a  loving  and  compassionate  hus¬ 
band  and  father.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife. 
Carmen,  son  Edward,  and  daughters  Tara. 
Danielle  and  Shannon. 


Master 

Wangfe 


Since  1974 

Serving  Authentic  Cashew  Chicken 


Complete  Menu  Available 

7205  Indianapolis  Blvd. 
Hammond,  Indiana 

844-9933 

OPEN;  Mon.-Thurs.  1 1  a.m.-9  p.m. 
Fri.  &  Sat.  11  a.m.-l  1  p.m. 
Sun.  2-10  p.m. 


LUNCHEON  SPECIAL 

(Served  from  1 1  a. m. -3  p.m.,  DINE-IN  ONLY) 

Cashew  or  Sweet  &  Sour  Chicken 


Served  over  a  bed  of  rice,  with  two 
won-tons,  an  egg  roll  and  a  small  drink. 


29 


DINE  IN  •  CARRY-OUT  •  FREE  DELIVERY 


MILLION  \IR 


WANTED:  PILOTS 

Airlines  are  hiring  male  and  female  pilots 
in  recordbreaking  numbers.  Imagine 
yourself  in  an  exciting  career  like  aviation 
or  just  flying  for  the  fun  of  it! 

OUR  INTRO  FLIGHT  IS  ONLY  $20 
OUR  INEXPENSIVE  STUDENT  FLIGHTPACKAGE 
LETS  YOU  SOLO  IN  30  DAYS  FOR  - 

*650  Call  For  Details 

(219)944-1210  (312)895-0044 
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are  invited  to  participate.  The  drive  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  Phi  Kappa  Theta  Fraternity. 

Purdue  Calumet  has  participated  in  the 
Red  Cross  Blood  Services  program  since 
1975,  generating  1,796  units  of  blood. 

“We  certainly  appreciate  the  loyal  sup¬ 
port  of  the  students  and  faculty  of  Pur¬ 
due  University  Calumet  in  our  efforts  to 
ensure  our  hospitals  with  a  safe  and  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  blood  for  their  patients,” 
Sheila  Dickson,  American  Red  Cross  con¬ 
sultant,  said. 

Computer  Seminars 

Two  IBM  personal  computer  seminars, 
“Lotus  1-2-3:  An  Introduction”  and  “Intro¬ 
duction  to  dBase  III  +  ”,  will  be  offered 
at  Purdue  University  Calumet  Saturday 
Sept.  19. 

A  repeat  of  the  “Lotus  1-2-3...”  seminar 
is  scheduled  Saturday,  Oct.  10. 

The  day-long  seminars  will  feature  use 
of  the  latest  updated  software  versions. 
The  fee  for  each  course  is  $120. 

“Lotus  1-2-3...”  is  a  hands-on  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  popular  IBM  personal  computer 
electronic  spreadsheet  program. 

“Introduction  to  dBase  III+”  will  em¬ 
phasize  the  use  of  data  base  processing, 
explanation  of  basic  dBase  III  commands 
and  hands-on  practice  using  the  IBM  per¬ 
sonal  computer  equipment. 

A  data  base  will  be  created,  queried, 
altered,  sorted,  indexed  and  reports  print¬ 
ed.  The  text  is  additional  to  the  regular 
fee  and  can  be  purchased  at  the  campus 
bookstore.  Chapters  one  through  six  should 
be  reviewed  before  the  seminar. 

“Introduction  to  DOS”  or  previous  micro¬ 
computer  experience  are  prerequisites 
of  both  courses. 

Brown  Bag  Forum 

“An  Adult  Surviving  Sexual  Abuse” 
will  be  discussed  at  noon,  Wednesday, 
Sept.  23,  as  Purdue  University  Calumet 
resumes  its  monthly  Brown  Bag  Forum 
series  for  women . 

The  two-hour  program  will  be  held  in 
Room  321  of  the  University’s  Student 
Faculty  Library  Center. 

Mary  Ideran,  counselor  for  The  Chang¬ 
ing  Woman  Counseling  and  Educational 
Center,  Calumet  City,  Ill.,  will  discuss 
how  adults  who  were  sexually  abused  as 
children  can  better  cope  with  memories, 
pain  and  anger,  so  that  they  can  become 
survivors  instead  of  remaining  victims. 

Sponsored  by  the  Women’s  Studies  Pro¬ 
gram  of  Purdue  Calumet,  Brown  Bag 
Forums  seek  to  address  issues  of  special 
interest  to  women.  All  programs  are  open 
to  the  public  at  no  charge. 

AUTOCAD  Seminar 

“AUTOCAD  Applications:  Level  1,”  a 
two-day,  non-credit,  computer  aided  draft¬ 
ing  course,  is  being  offered  by  Purdue 
University  Calumet’s  Institute  for  Con¬ 
tinuing  Education  this  fall. 

Participants  may  attend  the  Oct.  30-31 
session  from  8:30a.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 

Students  will  be  introduced  through  lec¬ 
ture  and  hands-on  experience  to  computer 
aided  drafting  (CAD),  and  specifically  to 
AUTOCAD,  the  most  widely  used  micro¬ 
computer  CAD  software.  Basic  CAD  skills 
will  be  taught,  so  students  can  produce 
common  engineering  drawings. 

The  fee  is  $275.  There  are  no  prerequi¬ 
sites. 

Registration  and  other  information  can 
be  obtained  by  contacting  the  Institute  for 
Continuing  Education  at  (219)  989-2228. 
Indiana  callers  may  use  the  toll-free  num¬ 
ber  1-800-228-0799.  Callers  in  the  Illinois 
862  exchange  can  reach  PUC  by  dialing 
(312)  862-5690. 

Literacy  Program 

If  you  know  someone  who  wants  to  im¬ 
prove  his  or  her  reading  and  writing  skills, 
or  who  would  like  to  volunteer  in  improv¬ 
ing  literacy  in  Indiana  as  a  tutor  or  through 
support  of  the  NWIALC,  call  the  new 
VISTA  office  at  the  NWIALC  center  at 
1-800-348-7798. 

Finally: 

In  case  you  missed  it,  there  were  615 
spring  graduates -earning  222  associate, 
341  bachelor’s  and  52  master’s  degrees. 
Since  our  first  Commencement  in  1967, 
nearly  16,500  degrees  have  been  awarded 
at  PUC. 


Tuition 

Credit 


costs  up  5% 
reaches  $50 


CTUS  short 

courses 

announced 


William  Mlckel 

Staff  Reporter 

Students  returning  to  Purdue  University 
Calumet  (PUC)  this  fall  probably  notice  that 
almost  everything  is  the  same,  except  for  one 
fact:  the  tuition  has  gone  up  5%.  This  phe¬ 
nomenon  has  been  a  familiar  ritual  every 
fall  for  the  nation’s  universities.  The  Purdue 
University  Board  of  Trustees  took  this  action 
on  May  15, 1987. 

At  that  time,  Purdue  Calumet  Chancellor 
Richard  J.  Combs  said,  “To  limit  tuition  in¬ 
creases  to  5  percent  demonstrates  a  con¬ 
tinued  Purdue  commitment  to  holding  the  line 
on  fees  as  much  as  possible  while  ensuring 
educational  quality.”  More  recently,  Gary 
Newsom,  PUC  Vice  Chancellor  for  Adminis¬ 
trative  Services  said,  “Purdue  made  a  de¬ 
cision  to  raise  fees  to  coincide  with  inflation 
and  the  impact  on  the  institution  a  few  years 
ago.”  Explaining  further,  Newsom  pointed 
out  that  institutions  are  affected  in  many 
ways  different  from  the  private  individual. 
Institutions  have  many  more  costs  than  the 


average  consumer.  For  example,  computer 
maintenance  rates  have  gone  up  10-15%  in 
the  last  year.  Liability  and  medical  insurance 
have  gone  up,  also. 

To  meet  its  operating  expenses,  Purdue  de¬ 
rives  60-65%  of  its  income  from  the  State  of 
Indiana,  as  approved  by  the  Indiana  General 
Assembly.  The  other  35-40%  of  Purdue’s  in-* 
come  comes  from  tuition  and  investment 
sources. 

In  developing  Purdue’s  budget,  the  univer¬ 
sity  administration  presents  its  recommen¬ 
dation  to  the  Purdue  trustees  who  have  the 
authority  to  set  all  budgets  and  fees.  For  an 
Indiana  resident  undergraduate,  the  new 
tuition  fee  will  be  $50  per  credit  hour  (up 
from  $47.50),  while  the  non-Indiana  resident 
undergraduate  will  be  paying  $126  per  credit 
hour  (up  from  $120).  The  Indiana  resident 
graduate  student  will  be  paying  $65.25  per 
credit  hour  (up  from  $62.25),  while  a  gradu¬ 
ate  student  just  across  the  state  line  in  Illin¬ 
ois  will  be  paying  $148.50  per  credit  hour 
(up  from  $141.50). 


The  CTUS  User  Consulting  short  class 
schedule  for  the  fall  1987-88  semester  is  print¬ 
ed  below.  All  faculty,  staff  and  students  are 
welcome  to  participate  in  these  classes.  De¬ 
tails  on  class  content  can  be  obtained  by 
calling  User  Consulting,  extensions  2554/2495. 
Space  is  limited  -  contact  Mary  Kay,  ex¬ 
tension  2346,  for  reservations  and  rooms. 


CTUS  schedule 

Fall  Semester  1987  Short  Classes:  Tues¬ 
day,  September  15,  Intro  to  the  Personal 
Computer,  11:30  A.M.-1:00  P.M.;  Thursday, 
September  17,  PC  Basics,- 2:00  P.M.-3:00 
PM. ;  Thursday,  September  24,  Intro  to  Data 
Communications,  4:30  P.M?-5:30  P.M.;  Fri¬ 
day,  September  25,  PC  Basics,  10:00  A.M.- 
11:00  A.M.;  Tuesday,  September  29,  Intro¬ 
duction  to  Microsoft  Word  (Part  1),  10:00 
A.M.-11:30  A.M.;  Thursday,  October  1,  Style 
Sheets  in  Microsoft  Word  (Parti),  1:30P.M.- 
3:00P.M. 


Tandy  Corporation/ 

•  / 

Radio  Shack 

Is  Pleased  To  Announce  An 
Agreement  With 

Purdue  Univ.Calumet 

Extending  to  Faculty,  Staff  and  Students  a 

20%  Discount 

On  Any  Tandy  Computer  and  Any  Software,  Access 
Accessory  or  Peripheral  Purchased  with  the 
Computer.  Order  Authorization  Forms  and  Complete 
Details  of  the  Agreement  Are  Available  at..... 

PUC 

DAN  SINTICH 

Purchasing  Dept.  A-342  Ext.  2238 


MICHAEL  E.  HUSSEY 

Educational  Specialist 


Mansards  Plaza,  1015  East  Ridge  Road  •  Griffith,  Indiana  46319 

(21 9)  838-3000 
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Dr.  Miller  promoted 

Dr.  Mark  Miller  of  Hammond  has  been  pro 
moted  to  Associate  Director  for  User  Services 
at  Purdue  University  Calumet. 

Previously,  he  served  as  supervisor  of  Usei 
Consulting. 

in  his  new  position  Dr.  Miller  provide: 
leadership  in  the  areas  of  computer  opera 
tions,  applications  programming  and  user 
consulting  within  Purdue  Calumet’s  Dept,  of 
Computing,  Telecommunications  and  User 
Services. 

A  native  of  Evansville,  Dr.  Miller  has  served 
the  Purdue  system  since  1981  and  Purdue 
Calumet  since  1985. 


Planned  Parenthood  Association 
offers  free  testing 


Planned  Parenthood  Association  of  North¬ 
west  Indiana  will  offer  free  tests  for  chla¬ 
mydia  to  all  patients  making  appointments 
for  examinations  during  the  month  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  Those  who  test  positive  for  the  sexu¬ 
ally  transmitted  disease  will  receive  medi¬ 
cation  to  treat  the  infection  at  no  charge. 

The  free  testing  and  treatment  is  being 
made  available  through  the  Indiana  State 
Board  of  Health  and  Abbott  Laboratories  in 
an  effort  to  eradicate  chlamydia,  which  has 
replaced  gonorrhea  as  the  nation’s  most  pre¬ 
valent  STD.  According  to  public  health  offi¬ 
cials,  three  million  Americans  suffer  the  seri¬ 
ous  consequences  of  the  disease  each  year. 
The  yearly  national  cost  of  treatment  is  es¬ 
timated  at  $1  billion. 

The  little-known  bacterial  infection  has 
attracted  scant  attention  because  of  its  mild 
symptoms  which  may  be  similar  to  those  of 
gonorrhea.  Because  60  to  80  percent  of  women 
and  10  percent  of  men  with  chlamydia  have 
no  symptoms,  they  may  not  seek  treatment 
until  serious  complictions  occur  and  they 
have  infected  their  sexual  partners. 

In  women,  when  symptoms  are  present, 
they  include  itching  and  burning  of  the  geni¬ 
tals,  vaginal  discharge,  dull  pelvic  pain  and 
bleeding  between  menstrual  periods.  Male 
symptoms  include  painful  urination  and  a 
watery  discharge  from  the  penis. 

The  consequences  of  chlamydia  are  espe¬ 
cially  severe  for  women  and  their  babies.  In 
women  the  infection  can  cause  scarring  of 
the  fallopian  tubes,  resulting  in  infertility 
and  an  increased  danger  of  ectopic  or  tubal 
pregnancy.  Chylamydia  is  also  believed  to  be 
a  major  cause  of  pelvic  inflammatory  disease 
(PID)  which  affects  the  whole  female  repro¬ 
ductive  system.  Each  year  in  this  country 


more  than  200,000  women  are  hospitalized 
with  PID,  and  one  million  are  treated  as  out 
patients.  An  estimated  11,000  American  women 
become  sterile  each  year  and  another  3,600 
suffer  ectopic  pregnancies  as  a  result  of 
chlamydia. 

In  addition  to  being  sexually  transmitted,  | 
chlamydia  can  be  passed  from  a  woman  to 
her  child  during  birth.  It  is  estimated  that  of 
the  155,000  infants  born  each  year  to  women 
with  the  infection,  75,000  develop  conjuncti¬ 
vitis,  an  eye  infection,  and  30,000  develop 
pneumonia.  In  addition,  the  risk  of  spon 
taneous  abortion  and  stillbirth  is  much  higher 
in  women  with  untreated  chlamydia. 

The  diagnostic  test  for  the  infection  is 
simple  and  painless  If  the  test  is  positive 
antibiotics  are  prescribed 

Because  statistics  indicate  a  major  epi¬ 
demic,  medical  authorities  are  beginning  to 
take  chlamydia  seriously.  In  an  effort  to 
eradicate  chlamydia  the  Indiana  State  Board  i 
of  Health  is  making  the  free  testing  and 
treatment  available.  In  addition,  as  of  Sept.  ! 
I,  all  positive  test  results  will  have  to  be  re¬ 
ported  to  the  board.  Planned  Parenthood 
patients  and  those  wishing  to  become  patients 
may  make  appointments  for  gynecological 
examinations  which  include  the  free  chlamy¬ 
dia  test  by  calling  their  local  office.  The  fee 
for  the  examination  is  based  on  the  patient’s 
income  Information  on  chlamydia  is  also 
available  at  the  offices'. 

There  are  11  offices  in  northwest  Indiana,  j 
including  Merrillville  (769-3500),  Gary  (883 
0411),  Glen  Park  (884-3000),  East  Chicago  j 
(397-4071),  Hammond  (845-0848),  Portage 
(763-2385),  Valparaiso  (462-5976),  Knox  (772-  j 
2383),  LaPorte  (324-2419),  Michigan  City 
(872-7215),  and  Rensselaer  (866-3174). 


35mm 


Prints  and  Slides  from  the  same  roll 

Seattle  FilmWorks  has  adapted  Kodak’s  professional  Motion  Picture  film  for  use 
in  your  35mm  camera.  Now  you  can  use  the  same  film — with  the  same  fine 
grain  and  rich  color  saturation  —  Hollywood’s  top  studios  demand.  Its  wide 
exposure  latitude  is  perfect  for  everyday  shots.  You  can  capture  special  effects, 

'  too.  Shoot  it  in  bright  or  low  light — at  up  to  1200  ASA.  What’s  more,  it’s 
S  economical.  And  remember,  Seattle  FilmWorks  lets  you  choose  prints  or  slides, 
j  or  both,  from  the  same  roll.  Try  this  remarkable  film  today! 

*  FREE  Introductory  Offer 


i 

i 


□  RUSH  me  two  20- exposure 
rolls  of  Kodak  MP  film  for  my 
35mm  camera.  I'd  like  2-roll 
starter  pack  including  Eastman 

1  5247®  and  5294®  Enclosed  is  $2 
for  postage  and  handling. 

100%  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


ZIP 


I 


CITY  STATE 

Mail  to:  Seattle  FilmWorks 
500  Third  Ave.  W.,  P.O.  Box  34056 
Seattle,  WA  98124  2  9  63 

Kodak,  5247  and  5294  are  trademarks  of  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  Seattle  FilmWorks  is  wholly  separate  from  the  manufacturer  Procesf  ECN -11 


1 

I 

I 

I 

I 


Kodak,  ana  are  trademarks  ot  Eastman  Kodak  v^o.  oearae  rum  works  is  wnouy  separate  rrom  tnc  manuiaciurer  rrocess  c^ro>u  _ 
£^at  Seattle  FilmWorks  with  limited  availability  from  other  labs.  ®1987  SFW 


Dr.  J.  Adams  to  head  computer  center 


Professor  A.  Joseph  Adams  of  Merrillville 
has  been  appointed  head  of  the  Dept,  of  In¬ 
formation  Systems  and  Computer  Program 
ming  at  Purdue  University  Calumet. 

Adams,  who  also  holds  the  rank  of  pro¬ 
fessor,  has  served  Purdue  Calumet  as  a  full 
time  faculty  member  since  1968,  including  ai 
eight-year  stint  a  department  head  between 
1975  and  1983.  Previously,  he  guest-lectured 
at  the  Hammond  campus  while  employed  it 
industry. 

Adams  is  a  registered  professional  engineer 
and  has  a  certificate  in  data  processing.  His 
special  research  fields  are  management 
science,  computer  applications  and  expert 
systems. 

He  has  been  active  in  such  professional 
organizations  as  the  Association  for  Com¬ 
puting  Machinery,  Institute  for  Management 
of  Sciences,  Operations  Research  Society  of 
America,  Data  Processing  Management  As¬ 
sociation  Board  of  Directors  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Institute  of  Industrial  Engineers.  He  also 
is  educational  chairman  of  the  Data  Process¬ 
ing  Management  Association’s  Region  5. 


Have  you  ever  taken  a  hayride,  dipped  a  candle,  used  a  cross-cut  saw  helped 
press  sorghum,  spun  wool,  raised  a  bam,  or  churned  butter?  Sample  the  rural 
life  of  yesterday  at  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore’s  DUNELAND  HARVEST 
FESTIVAL.  September  26-27,  1  "  a.m.- 5  p.m.  Continuous  mustcai  perfor¬ 
mances,  food  booths ,  farm  animats,  and  the  Chellberg  Farm  itself  will  com¬ 
plete  the  scene,  on  Mineral  Springs  Po ad  just  north  of  U  S.  20. 


AAI  Grants  applications  now  being  accepted 


Purdue  University  is  accepting  applications 
for  a  total  of  $20,000  in  .ncentive  grants  for 
innovative  affirmative-action  programs. 

The  Affirmative  Action  Incentive  Grants 
Program  will  award  grants  of  $500  to  $2,500 
to  individual  members  of  the  faculty  or  staff 
(including  those  of  the  regional  campuses), 
university  departments  and/or  recognized 
student  organizations.  The  deadline  for  appli¬ 
cations  is  Oct.  1,  and  awards  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  by  Nov.  1. 

We’re  trying  to  encourage  and  develop 
positive  attitudes  in  the  campus  environ¬ 
ment  toward  minorities,  women  and  the  handi¬ 
capped,”  Paul  Pitts,  assistant  director  of  the 
Affirmative  Action  Office,  said. 

“Based  on  last  year’s  recipients,  the  wider 
the  scope  and  the  more  comprehensive  a 
program  is,  the  higher  the  consideration 
given  it  by  the  committee  '  ’ 

The  grant  program  is  in  its  second  year 
First-year  grants  includea  $2,500  for  an  agri¬ 


cultural-engineering  disability  awarenes; 
program  and  $1  400  for  the  reactivation  o 
the  Society  of  Hispanic  Professional  Engi 
neers  chapter  at  Purdue.  Many  of  the  othe 
grant  recipients  were  groups  that  sponsorec 
summer  recruitment  activities  for  minori¬ 
ties. 

Funding  for  the  grants  comes  from  a  $40.00C 
annual  fund  established  by  Purdue  Presi 
dent  Steven  C.  Beering  to  rewar u  affirma 
tive-action  accomplishments  at  the  univer 
sity.  That  amount  will  now  be  split  to  pro 
vide  funding  for  the  incentive-grants  pro 
gram. 

Four  members  of  the  university  s  Affirma 
tive  Action  Liaison  Committee  and  one  stu¬ 
dent  will  make  up  the  separate  grants  se¬ 
lection  committee. 

For  more  information,  call  Paul  Pitts  at 
317-494-7253  or  write  to  the  Affirmative  Ac¬ 
tion  Office.  Freehafer  Hall,  Purdue  Univer¬ 
sity,  West  Lafayette,  IN  47907. 


Smoke  hurts  baby  before 
and  after  birth 


Pregnant  mothers  who  smoke  can  injure 
their  unborn  children.  Here’s  how  and  why  a 
mother’s  smoking  can  harm  the  fetus  or 
threaten  the  baby’s  respiratory  system  after 
the  child  is  born: 

•When  a  pregnant  mother  smokes,  harm¬ 
ful  gases  from  the  smoke  enter  the  blood  and 
pass  through  the  placenta  directly  into  her 
baby’s  circulatory  system.  These  gases  nar¬ 
row  the  baby’s  blood  vessels  and  those  in  the 
placenta,  and  they  force  oxygen  out  of  the 
red  blood  cells  of  mother  and  baby-cutting 
down  the  amounts  of  badly-needed  oxygen 
and  food  that  are  delivered  to  the  develop¬ 
ing  child. 

•Women  who  smoke  while  pregnant  have 
a  higher  percentage  of  stillborn  babies,  spon¬ 


taneous  abortions  and  premature  deliveries 
than  do  women  who  don’t  smoke,  and  their 
babies  are  more  likely  to  be  born  under¬ 
sized  or  to  develop  respiratory  illnesses  after 
birth. 

•After  birth,  breathing  smoke-filled  air 
can  cause  a  baby’s  tiny  airways  and  lungs 
to  constrict,  blocking  or  impairing  the  child’s 
breathing.  And  because  babies  and  young 
children  breathe  much  faster  than  adults, 
they  inhale  more  pollution  in  proportion  to 
their  total  body  weight. 

For  more  info  contact  ALA-Northwest  In¬ 
diana,  6685  Broadway.  Merrillville,  IN  46410 
or  call  (219  )  769-4264... because  you  love  your 
baby  and  so  do  we! 
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NEA 

The  National  Education  Association  mem¬ 
bership  tea  will  be  held  Monday,  Sept.  28 
at  noon  in  room  C-317.  All  education  majors 
will  be  receiving  a  letter  explaining  the  pur¬ 
poses  and  goals  of  our  organization.  Every¬ 
one  is  welcome  to  attend. 

The  new  officers  for  the  1987-88  school 
year  are:  President-Lynette  Mrazca;  Vice- 
president-Melissa  Lawson;  Secretary-Erin 
Cooney;  Treasurer  -  Ann  Ayres  -  Dixon; 
and  parliamentarian  -  Julie  Hall. 

Black  Student  Union 

The  Black  Student  Union  will  hold  its  first 
meeting  of  this  school  year  Sept.  28  at  noon 
in  room  G-109.  The  main  topics  will  be  coop¬ 
eration,  organization  and  membership.  All 
students  are  encouraged  to  attend.  The  theme 
is  “Working  Together  Works.” 

Phi  Kappa  Theta 

Phi  Kappa  Theta  will  sponsor  a  blood  drive 
on  Monday,  Sept.  21.  The  blood  drive  will 
take  place  in  C-104  by  the  arcade.  Students, 
faculty  and  the  general  public  are  invited 
Jo  donate  blood.  We  will  be  set  up  from 


10:30  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  Our  goal  is  150  units.  Help 
us  save  lives. .  .give  blood. 

UCAM 

United  Campuses  to  Prevent  Nuclear  War 
(UCAM)  -  PUC  will  hold  an  organizational 
meeting  on  Monday,  Sept.  21  at  12  noon,  in 
Gyte  211.  This  group,  affiliated  with  a  nation¬ 
al  organization  with  chapters  on  many  college 
campuses  across  the  country,  dedicates  it¬ 
self  to  the  study  of  issues  of  nuclear  arm¬ 
aments.  We  sponsor  edcuational  programs  and 
public  forums  to  debate  nuclear  arms  topics 
in  the  public  interest.  Among  our  activities 
last  year  were  slide  presentations  and  video¬ 
tapes  on  SDI  (“Star-Wars”),  nuclear  win¬ 
ter,  and  arms  control  negotiation.  We  also 
co-sponsored  a  highly  successful  lecture  ser¬ 
ies  entitles  “U.S.-Soviet  Relations  in  Histor¬ 
ical  Perspective,”  presented  by  James  Cra- 
craft,  Professor  of  Russian  and  Soviet  His¬ 
tory  at  the  University  of  Illinois-Chicago.  If 
you  are  interested  in  participating,  please  join 
us  in  planning  our  activities  for  the  1987-88 
academic  year.  For  further  information,  you 
may  contact  Prof.  Jane  Shoup,  Department 


of  Biology,  Gyte  295. 

Math  Club 

If  you  are  a  beginning  math  student, 
a  non-math  major  interested  in  mathematics 
or  computer  science,  or  a  math  major  pre¬ 
paring  to  graduate,  then  you  should  join  the 
Purdue  Calumet  Math  Club. 

For  beginning  students  this  club  offers 
a  look  at  some  of  the  interesting  applica¬ 
tions  of  mathematics  which  help  to  explain 
what  math  is  good  for.  Also,  we  can  set  up 
study  groups  and  tutoring  sessions  for  those 
students  who  are  having  problems. 

For  the  advanced  math  student,  Math  Club 
plans  to  form  a  math  team  for  competitions. 
Solving  competition  problems  is  an  excellent 
way  to  gain  mathematical  maturity  and  to 
develop  problem-solving  techniques  and  strat¬ 
egies.  We  also  hope  to  bring  in  speakers  on 
careers  and  topics  in  math. 

To  all  students  interested  in  math,  we  offer 
field  trips,  presentations,  and  information 
about  conferences  to  enrich  the  study  of  math 
and  to  give  meaning  to  what  math  is.  This 
club  also  runs  a  bulletin  board  on  the  VAX 


where  students  share  information  relevant 
to  math  students.  Present  topics  include  an 
introduction  to  VAX  mail  and  a  brief  in¬ 
troduction  to  MACSYMA  or  VAX  A. 

If  you  are  interested  in  Math  Club,  come 
to  our  meeting  at  1:00  p.m.  on  Monday,  Sept. 
21  in  roomG-11. 

To  reach  the  bulletin  board,  log  in  to  the 
VAX  as  username  MATH.  To  post  a  message 
on  the  bulletin  board,  send  it  through  VAX 
mail  to  account  MATHOFF,  or  drop  it  in  the 
March  mailbox  in  C-324. 

Baptist  Student  Union 

The  Baptist  Student  Union  will  be  conduct¬ 
ing  Bible  Studies  for  interested  students  and 
faculty  each  Monday  from  12:30  p.m.  -  1:30 
p.m.,  starting  on  Sept.  14.  These  studies 
will  be  held  in  room  C-313. 

Student  Government  Association 

The  student  savings  card  re-established 
by  the  new  SGA  officers,  will  be  mailed 
out  soon  with  the  Student  Identification 
cards  (SSF  cards).  113  businesses  are  offer¬ 
ing  discounts  to  students.  The  cards  are  valid 
until  Aug.  31, 1988. 


Public  Access  Workshops 

United  Cable  Television  offers  free  Public 
Access  Workshops  in  which  the  fundamentals 
of  television  production  are  taught.  The  work¬ 
shops  in  which  the  fundamentals  of  television 
production  are  taught.  The  workshops  last 
six  weeks  and  meet  once  a  week  for  two 
hours.  You  will  learn  the  operation  of  a  com¬ 
plete  color  studio  in  addition  to  editing  and 
portable  equipment  techniques.  Once  you  com¬ 
plete  the  workshop  you  may  reserve  the  equip¬ 
ment  to  begin  working  on  your  own  televi¬ 
sion  show.  Once  you  finish  editing,  it  will  then 
be  scheduled  to  be  shown  on  Channel  25. 

We  go  live  on  Channel  25  each  Wed.  at 
8:00  p.m.  from  our  Hammond  and  East  Chi¬ 
cago  studios  simultaneously. 

To  reserve  a  slot  on  YOUR  TIME  or  to  en¬ 
roll  in  the  Public  Access  Workshop  call  the 
Hammond  studio  at  937-2940. 

Travel  Study  Programs 

Travel  the  world  with  San  Jose  State  Uni¬ 
versity  Travel  Study  Prorams  in  1988  for 
professionally-guided  experiences  in  the  cul¬ 
ture,  language,  history,  wildlife,  and  other 
aspects  of  countries  from  Australia  to  Zan¬ 
zibar.  On  many  tours  you  may  earn  univer¬ 
sity  degree  credit. 

Itineraries  for  1988  include:  London  The¬ 
atre,  March  26  -  April  2;  Mexico  City:  Span¬ 
ish  Language  Program,  June  10  -  July  27; 


World  EXPO  1988  (Australia,  New  Zealand, 
Fiji,  June  17  -  July  4;  A  Focus  on  Italy  - 
The  Eternal  Images,  June  26  -  July  15;  China 
and  Tibet,  June  29  -  July  18;  Workshop  in 
French  Language  and  Culture,  June  29  -  Au¬ 
gust  1;  Alaska  (inland  Passage  Cruise),  Ju¬ 
ly  3-17;  Summer  School  in  London,  July  9  - 
August  13;  Kenya  Odyssey  (Nairobi,  Sam- 
buru,  Rift  Valley  and  the  Lakes,  Masai  Mara, 
Amboseli,  Tsavo),  July  8-27;  East  Africa 
Safari,  July  27  -  August  15;  Soviet  Union 
History  and  Culture  (dates  pending) ;  Fall  Fo¬ 
liage  (Eastern  U.S.),  September  19  -  26; 
Hong  Kbng  Bargain  Shopping,  November 
21  -  Novermber  28  (or  extend  and  visit  Bang¬ 
kok  and  Singapore  too) . 

For  your  free  schedule  of  tours,  call  (408) 
277-3781  or  write :  Travel  Programs,  San  Jose 
State  University,  San  Jose,  CA  95192-0135. 

Test  Seminars  for  Nursing 
Students 

The  R.N.  Tutoring  Project  will  present 
a  series  of  test-taking  and  study  skills  semi 
nars  for  Nursing  students  and  graduate 
nurses  returning  for  advanced  education. 

Reading  specialists  offer  seminars  week¬ 
ends  and  evenings  in  both  downtown  and  north- 
side  Chicago  locations  to  help  busy  profession¬ 
al  students  become  successful  scholars. 


The  R.N.  Tutoring  Project  is  a  non-profit 
organization  which  has  provided  counseling 
and  tutoring  to  over  6,000  Nursing  students 
and  graduate  nurses  since  1974. 

For  information  about  test-taking  classes 
or  other  services,  telephone  312-782-7855  or  con¬ 
tact:  Betty  Check,  MSN,  RN,  Executive 
Director,  R.N.  Tutoring  Project,  10  South 
Wabash  Ave.,  Suite  602,  Chicago,  IL  60603. 

Amy  Foundation  Writing  Awards 
Program 

The  Amy  Foundation  Writing  Awards  pro¬ 
gram  is  designed  to  recognize  creative,  skill¬ 
ful  writing  that  presents  in  a  sensitive,  thought- 
provoking  manner  the  Biblical  position  on 
issues  affecting  the  world  today. 

To  be  eligible,  submitted  articles  must  be 
published  in  a  secular,  non-religious  publi¬ 
cation.  The  opportunity  is  yours  to  present 
Biblical  truth  as  quoted  from  an  accepted 
and  popular  edition  of  the  Bible  such  as  The 
New  International  Version,  The  Living  Bible, 
The  King  James  or  the  Revised  Standard 
Version. 

In  addition  to  the  $10,000  first  prize,  there 
are  fourteen  major  cash  awards.  They  include 
a  $5,000  2nd  prize,  a  $3,000  third  prize,  a 
$2,000  fourth  prize,  a  $1,500  5th  prize  and  10 
prizes  of  $1,000  each.  A  total  of  $31,500  in 
writing  awards. 

Articles  and/or  inquiries  may  be  submitted 
to:  The  Amy  Foundation  Writing  Awards, 
P.O.  Box  16091,  Lansing,  MI  48901. 

American  Collegiate  Poets 
Anthology 

International  Publications  is  sponsoring  a 
National  College  Poetry  Contest  open  to  all 


college  and  university  students  desiring  to 
have  their  poetry  anthologized.  Cash  prizes 
will  go  to  the  top  five  poems:  1st  place 
$100,  2nd  place  $50,  3rd  place  $25,  fourth  place 
$15  and  fifth  place  $10.  Deadline  for  all  en¬ 
tries  is  October  31.  Contest  rules  and  restric¬ 
tions: 

1.  Any  student  is  eligible  to  submit  his  or 
her  verse. 

2.  All  entries  must  be  original  and  unpub¬ 
lished. 

3.  All  entries  must  be  typed,  double-spaced, 
on  one  side  of  the  page  only.  Each  poem 
must  be  on  separate  sheet  and  must  bear, 
in  the  upper  lefthand  corner,  the  name  and 
address  on  envelope. 

4.  There  are  no  restrictions  on  form  or 
theme.  Length  of  poems  may  be  up  to 
fourteen  lines.  Each  poem  must  have  a 
separate  title. 

5.  The  judges’  decision  will  be  final.  No 
info  by  phone. 

6.  Entrants  should  keep  a  copy  of  all  en¬ 
tries  as  they  cannot  be  returned.  Prize 
winners  and  all  authors  awarded  free  pub¬ 
lication  will  be  notified  ten  days  after 
deadline.  I  P.  will  retain  first  publication 
rights  for  accepted  poems.  Foreign  language 
poems  welcome. 

7.  There  is  an  initial  one  dollar  registra¬ 
tion  fee  for  the  first  entry  and  a  fee  of 
one  dollar  for  each  additional  poem.  It  is 
requested  to  submit  no  more  than  ten  poems 
per  entrant. 

8.  All  entries  must  be  postmarked  no  later 
than  the  above  deadline  and  fees  must  be 
paid  by  cash,  check  or  money  order  to: 
International  Publications,  P.O.  Box  44044-L, 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90044. 


W  The  -Quest  of  honor"  (on  table)  is  fit  to  be  carved  at  the  Pig  Roast  held  last 
week  Photos  by  Mary  Maslar 
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The  strains  of  “Lovelace"  reverberated  around  the  C-bldg.  at  the  orientation 
bash  last  week. 


IMPRINTS 


PUC  students  volunteer  at  Pan  Am 


Sylvia  Planner,  38,  and  Jill  Clinkembeard, 
22,  served  in  the  hoopla  as  both  Spanish 
translators  and  protocalary  hosts. 

Sylvia,  using  her  vacation  time  from  work, 
stayed  a  little  closer  to  home  and  helped  out 
in  the  Michigan  City  events.  Jill,  on  the  other 
hand,  went  to  IUPUI  in  Indianapolis  where 
she  stayed  with  friends  and  relatives. 

Both  women  applied  in  February,  and  un¬ 
derwent  rigid  security  checks  before  parti- 
cipiating  in  the  August  games.  At  the  games, 
Sylvia  helped  with  the  yachting  event  (Aug¬ 
ust  9-16);  and  Jill  was  involved  with  track 
and  field  (August  10-18).  They  also  had  var¬ 
ious  duties  ranging  from  running  errands  to 
helping  judges  at  press  conferences.  Sylvia 
spent  an  average  of  four  hours  a  day  whereas 
Jill  put  in  wopping  11  hour  stretches. 


By  taking  additional  classes  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  in  Spain,  Jill’s  experience  with  Dr. 
Ruiz’s  summer  class  helped  her  to  become 
more  fluent  in  Spanish. 

Jill’s  highlight  at  the  game  was  meeting 
Carl  Lewis,  a  four  time  American  gold-metal 
Olympic  winner. 

Working  with  ESL  (English  as  a  second 
language)  students,  Sylvia  devotes  two 
nights  a  week  at  the  Area  Career  Center  in 
Hammond  on  a  volunteer  basis.  Students 
who  come  to  her  don’t  speak  English,  but 
they  want  to  better  themselves  by  communi¬ 
cating  more  effectively  with  others,  and 
making  themselves  more  marketable  in  the 
work  force.  Sylvia  has  even  helped  a  few 
determined  students  finish  the  ESL  program' 
and  enroll  at  Purdue. 


Aside  from  volunteering,  Sylvia  also  holds 
a  full-time  job  in  Chicago,  is  married,  and  at¬ 
tends  Purdue  Calumet  part  time.  She  ex¬ 
pects  to  complete  a  degree  in  International 
Studies  within  the  next  two  years. 

Although  the  subject  is  language  skills,  the 
real  focus  is  people  skills.  Both  Sylvia  and 
Jill  agree  they  enjoyed  meeting  people  of 
many  different  and  exciting  cultures  from 
as  many  as  38  countries. 

All  this  time  and  effort  that  these  two  put 
in  should  pay  off,  if  for  no  other  reason  it 
looks  good  on  the  resume. 

Note:  Sylvia  Planner  encourages  people 
who  want  to  learn  English  to  enroll  at  the 
Area  Career  Center.  Classes  are  taught  day 
and  night  free  of  charge. 


WHY  PAY  1 0 ♦  PER  COPY??? 

NOW  AVAILABLE... 


STUDENTS,  FACULTY  &  STAFF 

PERSONAL 
PHOTO  COPYING 
CARDS 

Use  these  cards  In  place  of  coins  to  make  your  copies  on  selected 

campus  copiers  * 

ON  SALE  AT  THE  BURSAR'S  OFFICE  (Q  YTE,  Rm.  $9) 
t  ON  SALE  FROM  VENDING  MACHINE  IN  THE  LIBRARY  •  2ND  FLOOR 

8.5*  PER  COPY 

*  Copiers  located  In  Gyle  lounge,  SFLC  •  2nd  floor 
LAWSHE  LOUNGE  and  ANDERSON  LOUNGE 


pURDUE 

l^ALUMET 


Marine 

CAIO 


MINT 


Come  or>,  bo  wou  Lo  a(ot  A  OooD  Pfm*.>w<y 
SpacJE.  For  R.eST  0p  thc  Semes TtR  or  Not. 


8W  iNbKt&LVD 
Wl(rHlANt>,  IN. 


ON  TUESDAYS 
Watermelons 
Sky  labs 
Kama  Kazi 

CALL  BRANDS  75*  EXTRA  PER  DRINK. 

Euchre  League 

Mondays  at  7:30  p.m. 


250  SHOTS 
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IMPRINTS 


20  years  later... 


Jim  Wolf 

Staff  Reporter 

When  Jimi  Hendrix  opened  for  the  Monkees, 
he  was  usually  booed  offstage.  When  Weird 
A1  Yankovic  opened  for  them  August  28, 

he  w-as  cheered.  Some  things  change. 

Some  things  don’t.  Teenage  girls  still  scream, 
cry.  and  lose  control.  Original  fans  still  come! 
although  most  now  bring  their  families.  Davy 
Jones  -  at  42  --  still  plays  a  sex  symbol. 
The  Monkees  still  have  the  old  magic  -  and 
more. 

Most  ex-teeny  bopper  nostalgia  acts  find 
that  they  haven’t  forgotten  the  words,  just 
how  to  sing.  The  Monkees  still  sound  good; 
not  at  their  peak,  but  good.  Mickey  still 
plays  drums,  Peter  bass  and  Davy  tambour¬ 
ine  as  they  did  on  the  show.  Music  chores 
are  handled  mostly  by  an  eight-piece  band 
i with  horn  section),  however,  while  the 
three  concentrate  on  singing  and  acting  out 
small  skits.  The  stage  has  traces  of  the  TV 
show's  set.  a  collection  of  street  signs, 
psychedelia,  scaffolding,  and  blow-up  animals. 
The  illusion  of  the  original  show  seems  im¬ 
portant;  vet  no  devices  capture  its  feel  like 


rtv  wwf 


...AND  NOW  LET  ME  TELL  YOU  ABOUT  THE  DATE  YOU  DID 
CHOOSE...  HIS  NAME  IS  JASON  AND  HE'S  VERY  FOND  OF  OUTDOOR 
SPORTS  ... 

The  Freshmen 


YOU  HNON,  LARRY,  I  THIN  H 
WE  ADMINISTRATORS  MISS 
OUT  ON  MOST  OR  THE  ENERGY 
AT  THE  BEGINNING  OF 
THE  SEMESTER/ 


WE  HAVE  NO  CONTACT  WITH 
THE  FIRST  YEAR  STUDENTS 
WE  DON'T  GET  THEIR 
INITIAL  REACTION  TO  ALL  WE 
HAUE  TO  OFFER ! 


Prc. AN  HEAR  THEM  NOW; ' 

"HECK,  LOOK  AT  THE  SUE  OF 
THE  CAMPUS/*  "WOW,  LISTEN 
TO  THE  PROFESSOR' " 
LGOSH  ISN'T  THIS  GREATS 


HEY!  CHECH  OUT 
THE  GIRLS/ 

REFUND  POU 


3R5ttW  (te  W/l- 


the  impromptu  moments  when  the  Monkees 
are  themselves. 

Mickey  starts  the  show  with  his  usual  harsh 
voice  on  their  first  release,  “Last  Train  to 
Clarksville.”  From  there  switch  lead  on  old 
favorites,  giving  each  other  time  for  nu¬ 
merous  costume  changes,  including  Davy  in 
a  Motley  Crue  wig  and  tights.  Old  energy 
backs  up  the  old  songs,  but  the  Monkees 
don’t  stay  another  nostalgia  act. 

Everybody  recognized  last  summer’s  hit 
“That  Was  Then,  This  Is  Now.”  They  play 
other  songs  from  the  last  album,  also,  and 
play  a  new  single,  “Heart  &  Soul”,  with 
its  video  in  the  background.  All  very  much 
Monkees,  yet  not  just  copied  sound  or  retread 
dards.  Davy  even  plays  guitar  on  a  new  ballad. 
An  old  Monkee  learning  new  tricks.  As  the 
show  goes  on,  new  songs  and  the  use  of 
video  come  more  frequently.  The  Monkees 
start  to  update  themselves. 

Of  course  the  show  is  slick,  commercial, 
and  upbeat.  As  in  the  TV  show,  videos  are 
used  innovatively.  The  group  still  plays  up  to 
the  teeny  hoppers  and  touches  the  outstretch¬ 
ed  hands  around  the  stage  at  show’s  end. 
In  short,  it’s  still  the  Monkees. 


At  the  movies 


Mary  Maslar 

Movie  critic 


When  I  was  in  high  school,  the  best  way 
to  get  out  of  the  house  for  a  few  hours  with 
no  questions  asked  was  to  go  see  a  movie. 
What  started  out  as  an  escape  became  a 
favorite  pasttime,  and  now  I  see  at  least  one 
movie  every  week-end. 

Liking  movies  doesn’t  make  me  an  expert, 
but  I  do  think  I’ve  learned  a  few  things  over  ■ 
the  years  about  what  makes  a  movie  good. 
You,  of  course,  are  free  to  disagree.  If  you 
see  me  on  campus,  please  stop  me  and  tell 


me  your  opinion.  I  love  to  argue. 

Now,  here  are  my  views. 

Living  Daylights 

If  you  like  James  Bond  films,  this  one  will 
not  disappoint  you.  The  locations  may  have 
changed,  but  the  brilliant  stunts  and  gorgeous 
women  you  expect  are  all  there.  Even  the  new 
Bond,  Timothy  Dalton,  looks  suspiciously 
like  the  old  ones.  Bond  is  still  great  fun, 
though,  and  I  give  this  episode  a  “B .  ” 

No  Way  Out 

Kevin  Costner  and  Sean  Young  star  in 
this  disappointing  spy  film  about  some  mys¬ 
terious  dealings  at, the  Pentagon.  Young  is 
whiny  and  ’obnoxious  as  the  love  interest, 
while  Costner  can  best  be  described  as  un¬ 
inspiring.  The  best  performance  is  Gene  Hack¬ 
man’s,  and  I  would  almost  recommend  seeing 
this  film  just  for  him.  I  give  it  a  “C- 
minus”. 
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The  Big  Easy 

New  Orleans  is  the  setting  for  this  wonder-, 
fully  sexy  movie!  Dennis  Quaid  is  a  cop'  in 
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THE  HARD  ROCK  CAFE  . ....  More  th 


Robert  Teets  Features  Editor 
Even  though  it  is  primarily  billed  as  a  tour¬ 
ist  attraction  where  the  “hip  can  sip  ”,  the 
Hard  Rock  is  more  than  a  museum  style  gift  ' 
shop.  In  a  capitalistic  world  where  rock  and 
roll  is  a  business  selling  a  product  to  reap 
heavy  profits,  the  Hard  Rock  commercializes 
on  the  music  of  the  baby  boomers  and  their 
offspring. 

The  people  who  enjoy  the  cafe  the  most  are 
of  the  genre  that  is  intrigued  by  the  Faw 
power  of  the  music  itself,  interested  in  the 
evolution  of  American  rock  music,  and, want 
a  comfortable  dining  atmosphere  when 
visiting  with  friends. 


'At  the  cafe,  the  “customer”,  can  see  an- 
authentic  collarless  Beatle  suit  worn  by  George 
Harrison,  the  leather  jacket  worn  by  Harri¬ 
son  Ford,  in  the  movie  “Raiders  of  the  Lost 
Arc”  and  the  blood-red  cape  made  famous 
by  Ozzy  Osbourne. 

If  clothing  is.  not  enough,  there  are  count¬ 
less  gold  records  of  stars  such  as  Madonna 
and  Michael  Jackson;*  and  mounted  above 
the  center  bar  are  instruments  ranging 
froth  notables  such  as  Bill  Halley  and 
the  Comets  to  Sting.  Even  perched  high 
above  some  of  the  dining  tables  is  one  of 
the  scooters  used -in  The  Who  movie  “Quad- 
rophenia."  In  order  to  pay  its  respect  to  a 
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Song  Co.  goes  a  Ion 


Judy  Leslie 

Asst.  Prof.  Creative  Arts  * 
Contributor 

It’s  been  an  exciting  year  of  change  and 
growth  for  the  PUC  Song  Company!  Inspired 
by  a  vocal  jazz  invitational  at  Western  Michi¬ 
gan  University  in  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  the 
Song  Co.  is  busily  sprucing  up  their  image 
and  changing  their  style. 

Since  its  conception  in  the  fall  bf  1976, 
the  group  has  gone  through  many  phases 
and  changes  in  style.  What  started  out  as  a 
semi-classical  choral  ensemble  has  now  be¬ 
come  a  snazzy,  upbeat  vocal  jazz/showchoir 
ensemble  complete  with  intricate  jazz  harmony, 
scat  singing,  choreography  and  individual 
microphones. 

Thanks  to  the  support  of  the  university, 


the  *Song  Co.  has  acquired  an  extensive 
new  sound  system  (requiring  regular  audio¬ 
technicians  to  operate).,  portable  showchoir 
staging,  and  a  new  rehearsal  room  make¬ 
over  complete  with  mirrors  and  tiled  floor. 
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Rehearsals  have  expanded  to  two  nights  a 
week.  The  group  started  the  semester  with 
a  weekend  rehearsal-retreat  at  Epworth 
Forest  Conference  Center  in  North  Webster, 
Indiana,  during  their  Labor  Day  weekend.  At 
the  retreat,  members  became  acquainted 
and-began  intensive  vocal  and  choreography 
rehearsals. 


Outfits 
true  Pur 
guys  are 
,  with  glitt 
ladies  ha 
chiffon. 


Group  leadership  has  grown  from  a  dir¬ 
ector  and  pianist  to  a  choreography  team,  a 
three  piece  rhythm  section,,  and  two  audio¬ 
technicians.  '  . 
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iepartment  known  for  its  illegal  activities, 
id  Ellen  Barkin  is  the  investigator  he  falls 
love  with.  This  movie  is  great  fun,  with 
spense,  lots  of  action,  and  wonderful  per- 
rmances  by  Quaid  and  Barkin.  I  give  it  an 
thusiastic  “A”. 

Roxanne 

I  was  never  much  of  a  Steve  Martin  fan, 
it  I  cha'nged  my  mind  after  seeing  him  in 
is  one.  He  is  funny  from  the  first  frame  to 
e  last  in  .  this  modern  retelling  of  thee 
issic  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  tale.  Daryl  Hannah 
appropriately  lovely  as  Roxanne,  Martin’s 
ve  interest.  For  genuine  sweetness  and  all 
t  laughs*  I  give  this  film  an  “A”. 

.  Dirty  Dancing 
Newcomer  Jennifer  Grey  and  some  won-, 
rful  dancing  make  this  coming  of  age  story* 
>rth  the  price  of  admission.  True,  the  plot 
a  little  too  familiar  and  the  ’80s  music 
esn’t  fit  the  movie’s  ’50s  time  fram'e.  Grey, 
ough,  makes  up  for  the  flaws  with  her  gen¬ 
tle  vulnerability.  I  give  it  a  “B”. 

thanaT-sh.irt 


Bowie  brings 
back  theatrics 

-You  can  count  on  David  Bowie  to  never 
let  you  down,  and  the  Glass  Spider  Tour, 
which  stopped  at  the  Rosemont  Horizon, 
Aug.  Sl-22  was  no  exception. 

In  spite  @f  the  weak  Sales  of  Bowie’s  latest 
album, ’“Never  Let  Me  Down,”  and  the  last 
minute  announcement  of  tour  dates,  ticket 
•  sales  have  been  brisk  throughout  the  world 
tour  with  only  minimal  hype  and  media 
sensationalism.  A'second  Chicago  show  was 
added  within  hours  of  tickets  going  on  sale. 
This  is  a  testimony  to  Bowie’s  endearing 
popularity.  His  fans  do  not  judge  him  by  his 
latest  album;  they  judge  him  by  his  career 
of  musical  style  and  showmanship. 

This  \Vas  to  be  Bowie’s  first  concert  ap¬ 
pearance  since  his  1983  “Serious  Moonlight” 
tour.  At  that  time,  Bowie  was  riding  the  crest 
of  popularity  with  such  hits  as  “Let’s  Dance,” 
“Modern  Love”,  and  “China  Girl.” 

.But  the  “Glass  Spider”  tour  promised 
.  to  be  something  very  different.  Bowie,  now 
40,  is  a  different  man  than  he  was  four 
years  ago.  Now  a  veteran  actor,  with  films 


such  as  “Labyrinth”  and  “Absolute  Begin¬ 
ners”  to  his  name,  not  to  mention  a  new 
Pepsi  commercial  with  Tina  Turner,  Bowie’s 
interests  seem  to  have  returned  to  a  theatri¬ 
cal  vein. 

Billed  as  a  multi-media  extravaganza, 
Bowie’s  new  show  more  closely  resembles 
an  avant-garde  Broadway  musical  than  a 
traditional  rock  concert.  Bowie,  a  performer 
who  earned  his  reputation  by  adopting  out¬ 
rageous  and  shocking  stage  personas  as 
Ziggy  Stardust,  Aladdine  Sane,  and  The  Thin 
White  Duke,  has  made  a  definite  return  to 


the  venue  of  theatrical  rock.  His  new  show 
features  dancers,  backdrops,  props,  video 
screens  and  a  sixty-foot  glass  spider  which 
hangs  menacingly  over  the  stage. 

The  concert  began  with  Bowie  being  low¬ 
ered  to  the  stage  from  the  glass  spider. 
What  commenced  was  a  two  and  one  half 
hour  feast  for  the  eyes  and  ears.  Bowie  was 
in  classic  form,  as  good  as  ever.  Backed  by 
his  band  of  old  regulars,  including  Carlos 
Allomar  and  Carmine  Rojas,  plus  his  latest 
addition,  Peter  Frampton,  Bowie  deftly  ma¬ 
neuvered  his  way  through  numbers  both  old 
and  new.  Frampton’s  characteristic  hard- 
edged  guitar  sound  fit  in  great  with  Bowie 
classics  such  as  “Rebel,  Rebel.” 

Throughout  the  show,  the  stage  hosted  a 
constant  mass  of  motion  as  Bowie  and  his 
talented  dancers  dazzled  the  audience  with 
elaborately  choreographed  routines.  High¬ 
lights  included  songs  such  as  “Fashion” 
where  a  dancing  “good  squad”  acted  out  the 
lyrics  by  jostling  Bowie  around  the  stage; 
and  “Absolute  Beginners”  featured  a  beau¬ 
tifully  done  stage  scenario.  As  an  encore, 
Bowie  appeared  atop  the  glass  spider  as  a 
fallen  angel,  spreading  his  wings,  perform¬ 
ing  the  classic  “Time”. 


issic,  displays  of  a  few  autographed  posters 
the  late  John  Lennon.are  eminent. 

Set  in  the  near-north  side  of‘  Chicago, 
:ross  the  street  from  the  Limelight  (the 
ty’s  highly  fashionable  avante-gard  hot 
iot),  and  just  a  parking  space  away  from 
e  world's  only  rock  'n'  roll  McDonald’s, 
is  area  is  practically  the  center  of  town. 

The  Cafe  hosts  a  comfortable  dress  code 
ithout  a  cover  charge  and  changes  from  a- 
staurantin  the  day  to  a  bar  at  night. 
Hopefully,  Chicago’s  Hard  Rock  will  cele- 
ate  many  more  anniversaries,  because  it 
mains  the  place  to  be  seen  as  well  as  the 
ace  to  see  people.  - 


>ng  way 

Recruitment  became  an  active  process 
group  members  visited  area  high  schools 
talk  to  choir  members  and  show  them  the 
iw  recruitment  video  created  by  PUC 
umnus,  Mike  Hicks. 

Outfits  for  the  group  now  are  sparkling  in 
je  Purdue  colors  of  gold  and  black.  The 
ys  are  sporting  handsome  black  tuxedos 
th  glittering  gold  sequined  vests,  while  the 
lies  have  dresses  of  gold  sequins  and  black 
iffon. 

While  the  image  of  the  group  has  changed, 
;  philosophy  is  still  the  same  -  to  lift  up 
;  spirits  of  others  through  music.  This  year 
;  Song  Co.  will  make  regular  monthly  ap- 
arances  at  the  Our  Lady  of  Mercy  Hospital 
addition  to  the  regular  performances.- 

- -  - \ 

2712  Condit 

in  Downtown  ; 


COUPON 


a  BINDERS 
5  BOOK  BAGS 
S  CALENDARS 
5  FOLDERS 
a  KNAPSACKS 
a  MARKERS 
3  NOTEPADS 
3  ORGANIZERS 
a  PENCIL  CASES 
a  PENS 
a  POSTERS 
a  POST-IT  NOTES 
a  SPORTS  BAGS 
a  STATIONERY  SETS 

$10.00  OFF  ANY 
$30.00  PURCHASE 


OFFER  EXPIRES  SEPT  30TH 


3.5(^20.00  CARRY  ON  And  on,  and  on.  and 

on.  You  know  how,  Now  you  know  where.  For 
your  big  stuff.  For  your  small  change.  In  neon 
nylon  to  mix,  match,  check  out,  pack  up. 


7.50  THE  ARCADIA  DESK  SET  Reg  15.00  For 
wherever  yours  might  be.  this  should  be  there 
'Cause  you'll  need  a  pen  (there's  A.  counting 
the  ruler/pen),  some  clips  (2,  but  they're  big],  a 
calendar  (it's  perpetual]  and  a  letter  opener 


75C-3.00  HOT  PINK  GLAZE  Great  for  8  a.m. 
Philosophy.  One.  it'll  keep  you  awake  Two. 
there's  room  for  notes.  And  if  hot  pink  in  the 
morning  isn't  you.  there's  plenty  of  other  colors. 
Customized  pens  and  pencils  too. 


2.00-7.50  SPLATTERED  ALL  OVER  Your  desk 
and  then  some  (spill-over  effect,  not  to  mention 
after-shocks].  Stationery  in  a  pouch  with  just 
about  everything  in  it.  Pocket  size  organizers 
with  not  as  much  stuff,  but  plenty  to  get  by. 


STATE  STREET  WATER  TOWER  PLACE  YORKTOWN  OLD  ORCHARD  NORTHBROOK  COURT  HAWTHORNE  EVERGREEN  PLAZA 
STRATFORD  SQUARE  ST.  CHARLES  THE  CENTURY  GOLF  MILL  LOUIS  JOLIET  MALL  ORLAND  SQUARE  N.  RIVERSIDE 
NORTHWESTERN  ATRIUM  LINCOLN  SQUARE  ( URBANA )  COLLEGE  HILLS  MALL  (NORMAL)  SPRING  HILL  RIDGE  PLAZA 
SOUTHLAKE  NORTHRIDGE  (MILWAUKEE)  SOUTHRIDGE  (MILWAUKEE) 
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The  eaZy  pc. 

It’s  almost  as  easy 
as  turning  on  your  TV 


Zenith  Data  Systems  introduces  theeaZy  pc™ 
...now  available  at  great  student  prices! 

You  want  easy  to  operate?  You’ve  got  it!  Because 
with  the  eaZy  pc™,  all  you  have  to  do  is  plug  the 
system  in . . .  just  like  a  TV.  Once  you  turn  it  on,  it 
tells  you  exactly  what  to  do,  in  plain  English  - 
thanks  to  Microsoft’s®  MS-DOS  Manager. 

You’ll  be  up  and  running  within  minutes  after 
opening  the  box.  So  you  can  do  your  homework. 
Term  papers.  Research.  And  more.  All  with  an 
ease  you’ve  never  before  experienced. 

Your  coursework  is  difficult  enough.  So  don’t 
hassle  yourself  with  a  complicated  PC.  Turn  on  to 
the  eaZy  pc™  from  Zenith  Data  Systems  today! 

PLUS-the  eaZy  pc™  offers  you  all  this... 

•  A  14"  monochrome  monitor  attached  to  a  tilt 
swivel  base. 

•  PC-compatibility ...  runs  virtually  all  important 
MS-DOS  software. 

•  51 2K  RAM . . .  more  than  enough  to  handle  your 
coursework. 


•  Compact,  high-capacity  3Vz"  720K  disk  drives. 

•  A  complete  personal  computer  system  at  a 
great  price ...  so  it’s  easy  on  your  budget,  too! 


eaZy  pc'" 

Single  Floppy  Drive 

Our  Price  Only: 


Dual  Floppy  Drive 

Our  Price  Only: 


Single  Floppy 
with  20MB  Hard  Disk 
Our  Price  Only: 


S59900  *699°°  $99900 


Make  it  easy  on  yourself  with  the  eaZy  pc'” 

Find  out  more  below: 

Zenith  Data  Systems 

1900  North  Austin  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  60639 
Attn:  Marilyn  Feltenberger 


Special  pricing  offer  good  only  on  purchases 
through  Zenith  Contact!  s)  listed  above  by  students, 
(acuity  and  staff  for  the*  own  use  No  other  dis¬ 
counts  apply  Prices  subject  to  change  without 
notice 


THE  QUALITY  GOES  IN  BEFORE  THE  NAME  GOES  ON  ’ 


ft>  1007.  Zenith  Oat*  Systems 
Form  No.  1764 
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VIEWS 


July  16:  A  day  of  compromise 


/c£jvtent*v*" 


July,  1787 :  The  Philadelphia  weather,  and 
the  Convention  meetings  to  revise  the  Arti¬ 
cles  of  Confederation  in  Philadelphia,  were 
both  heating  up. 

Eleven  states  were  represented  in  Phila- 
delhia  at  the  time  -  Rhode  Isaldn  would  have 
no  delegates  during  the  entire  convetion; 
New  Hampshire’s  would  not  arrive  until  the 
third  week  of  July.  But  in  the  early  days  of 
the  month,  it  appeared  very  possible  the  Con¬ 
vention  would  break  up  in  discord  before  the 
New  Hampshire  representatives  arrived. 

The  delegates,  in  Philadelphia  at  the  cajl  of 
the  Confederation  Congress  to  revise  the  Ar¬ 
ticles  of  Confederation  with  regard  to  trade 
and  commerce,  were  deep  in  disagreement 
over  the  form  of  a  new  government  --  a  new 
idea  proposed  first  by  Governor  Edmund 
Randolph  of  Virginia.  His  proposal  (known 
as  the  Virginia  Plan)  called  for  a  three-branch 
government,  containing  independent  execu¬ 


tive,  legislative  and  judicial  arms.  Other  pro¬ 
posals  were  offered  --  from  William  Paterson 
of  New  Jersey,  from  Alexander  Hamilton  of 
New  York,  and  from  Charles  Pinckney  of 
South  Carolina.  All  called  for,  in  one  form  or 
another,  a  new  national  legislature.  The  ob¬ 
stacle  facing  the  delegates  was  how  to  choose 
representatives  to  this  legislature. 

In  its  simplest  denominator,  the  debate 
was  one  of  states  with  large  populations  (Vir¬ 
ginia,  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts (  want¬ 
ing  representation  in  the  legislature  propor¬ 
tioned  solely  on  population  while  states  with 
fewer  people  (New  Jersey,  Delaware,  North 
Carolina)  were  adamant  that  each  state  be 
given  equal  representation,  as  they  were  in 
the  one-house  legislature  under  the  Articles 
of  Confederation. 

But  other  factors  complicated  the  debate 
even  further.  Georgia,  a  state  with  very  few 
inhabitants  (no  precise  population  figures 
were  availbale  since  an  accurate  census  had 
not  yet  been  taken),  continually  voted  with 
the  large  states.  They  did  so  because  Georgia 
claimed  much  of  the  land  west  of  that  state 
to  the  Mississippi  River  and  hoped  to  have  a 
large  population  of  its  own  one  day.  New 
York,  a  state  with  one  of  the  larger  popula¬ 
tions,  voted  with  the  small  states  because 


two  of  her  three  delegates  -  Robert  Yates 
and  John  Lansing  -  were  opposed  to  any  new 
national  plan  of  government.  In  fact,  they 
left  Philadelphia  on  July  10th,  the  first  out¬ 
right  defections  from  the  Convention. 

The  Convention  was  on  the  verge  of  break¬ 
ing  up  over  the  representation  issue.  After 
the  Convention,  Luther  Martin  of  Maryland 
wrote,  “We  were  on  the  verge  of  dissolution, 
scarce  held  together  by  the  strength  of  an 
hair...”  George  Washington,  writing  to  New 
York  delegate  Alexander  Hamilton,  who  was 
away  from  Philadelphia  at  the  time,  noted,.. 
“I  almost  despair  of  seeing  a  favorable  issue 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention...” 

On  July  16, 1787,  the  weather,  and  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  wriging  a  new  Constitution  changed. 
The  weather  cooled  as  a  northwest  breeze 
came  to  Philadelphia.  In  the  Convention,  the 
Connecticut  delegation  revived  a  compromise 
that  had  been  offered  --  and  rejected  by  the 
Convention  --  a  month  earlier  by  Roger  Sher¬ 
man  ;  elect  members  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentative  by  state  population,  while  in  the 
Senate,  each  state  would  have  an  equal  num¬ 
ber  of  representatives. 

The  proposal  carried  the  Convention  by  the 
barest  of  margins:  Connecticut,  New  Jersey, 
Delaware,  Virginia  and  North  Carolina 


Chronicle  Annual  Open  House 


_  s 

David  Neumaier 

of 

Jim  Sharp,  Jr. 

Public  Relations  Directors 

A 

.111, 

David,  David...  where  are  you?  I  think 
he’s  still  in  the  men’s  room.  While  he’s  off 
goofing  around,  I  (Jim)  will  tell  you  about  an 


event  the  Chronicle  is  having. 

Remember  this  day  and  time,  Monday, 
Sept.  21, 1987  from  12-2  in  the  Porter  Building 


voted  for  it;  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia  voted  again.  The  Mass¬ 
achusetts  delegation  was  evenly  split,  so  its 
vote  was  not  cast;  New  York’s  three  dele¬ 
gates  were  all  absent  from  the  Convention. 

The  large  states  were  not  happy  with  the 
compromise.  But  in  the  days  that  followed, 
they  decided  to  live  with  it.  It  was  a  wise 
choice,  because  now  the  Conventiojn  could 
go  on  with  its  business.  No  longer  did  the 
small  states  talk  of  leaving;  no  longer  was 
the  Convention  on  the  brink  of  collapse. 

Two  more  months  of  debtate  and  compro¬ 
mise  would  remain  before  the  Constitution 
was  signed.  But  there  is  little  doubt  that 
without  the  Connecticut  Compromise  (or 
Great  Compromise  as  it  is  also  called)  our 
Constitution  would  not  have  been  written  in 
1787  --  and  may  not  have  been  written  at  all. 
(Courtesy  of  the  Commission  on  the  Bicen¬ 
tennial  of  the  United  State  Constitution) 


Room  E-217.  This  is  when  the  Chronicle  will 
be  holding  its  annual  open-house. 

I’m  getting  a  headache  because  David’s 
pounding  on  the  men’s  room  door  and  shout¬ 
ing  profanities.. ..“THE  DOOR  PRIZES!  ” 

Wait  a  minute,  Jim,  we  agreed  I  could  tell 
everyone  about  the  “DOOR  PRIZES”.  After 
I’m  finished,  I  want  to  speak  to  you  about 
how  I  got  locked  in  the  men’s  room ! 

Anyway,  we  have  two  wonderful  door 
prizes.  Two  gifts  of  twenty  five  dollars,  for 
books  or  merchandise  from  our  campus 
book  store. 

All  you  have  to  do  to  win,  is  to  visit  the 
Chronicle  office  during  the  open  house  and 
fill  out  an  entry  blank.  The  winners  will  be 
announced  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Chronicle. 

Easy,  isn’t  it?  Besides  the  drawing,  we’ll 


be  serving  some  great  refreshments.  So 
come  on  over  to  the  Porter  building  on  Sep¬ 
tember  21st  from  12-2  and  register  to  win  our 
“DOOR  PRIZES.” 

Now  Jim,  let’s  step  outside  to  discuss  that 
men’s  room  door. 

P.S.  We’ve  been  running  to  the  Chronicle 
office  looking  for  a  letter  or  a  phone  message 
for  us  to  enjoy.  But,  nothing.  Please  drop  us 
a  note  or  give  us  a  call  at  989-2547.  Otherwise, 
we’ll  have  to  buy  a  bird  for  our  entertain¬ 
ment. 


Oliver  North:  Helps  draft  America’s  future 


During  the  summer  I’m  sure  everyone 
heard  and  read  plenty  of  information  about 
the  Iran-Contra  scandal  and  Lt.  Col.  Oliver 
North.  But  I  would  like  to  point  out  an  issue 
that  was  not  overly  publicized  as  were  the 
constant  denials  of  wrong-doing  and  assert- 
ations  of  “forgetfulness”  by  this  country’s 
leaders. 

The  Iran-Contra  hearings  exposed  covert 
misappropriation  of  funds  and  President 
Reagan’s  dealings  with  terrorists  for  the  ex¬ 
change  of  hostages  have  also  revealed  secret 
plans  for  the  suspension  of  the  Constitution. 


Views 


The  ultimate  goal  of  The  Chronicle 
views  page  is  to  stimulate  discussion  and 
action  on  topics  of  interest  to  the  Purdue 
University  Calumet  community. 

The  Chronicle  welcomes  reader  view¬ 
points  and  offers  two  vehicles  of  ex¬ 
pression  for  reader  opinions:  letters  to  the 
editor  and  guest  commentaries. 

Lette*  appear  as  space  allows  on  the 
views  page.  Please  limit  letters  to  appro¬ 
ximately  250  words.  Chronicle  policy  re¬ 
quires  that  all  letters  be  signed. 

The  name  of  the  author  is  usually  pub¬ 
lished,  but  may  be  withheld  for  compel¬ 
ling  reasons,  such  as  if  physical  harm 
could  be  caused  by  printing  the  name  with 
the  letter. 

Readers  with  letters  of  this  sensitive 
nature  should  consult  the  editor  when  sub¬ 
mitting  the  letter.  The  decision  to  with¬ 
hold  a  name  is  made  on  an  individual  ba¬ 
sis,  and  the  editor  will  contact  the  writer 
before  deciding  to  withhold  a  name. 

The  Chronicle  Editorial  Board  believes 
readers  who  believe  strongly  enough 


These  plans  (as  reported  in  the  Knight- 
Ridder  News  Service)  were  drafted  by 
North,  former  member  of  Reagan’s  National 
Security  Council  (NSC)  and  called  for  gov¬ 
ernment  control  to  be  given  to  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency  (FEMA). 
The  plans  included  appointment  of  military 
commanders  to  run  state  and  local  govern¬ 
ments  and  the  declaration  of  martial  law  in 
the  event  of  nuclear  war,  “violent  and  wide¬ 
spread  internal  dissent  or  national  opposition 
to  a  U.S.  military  mission  abroad.” 

The  secret  contingency  plan  was  reported¬ 


Policy 

about  issues  to  write  about  them  should 
believe  strongly  enough  to  sign  their 
names.  For  this  reason,  anonymous  letters 
and  commentaries  will  not  be  considered 
for  publication. 

Guest  commentaries  and  letters  to  the 
editor  must  be  typed  and  double-spaced 
to  ensure  accurate  publication  of  intend¬ 
ed  ideas. 

Readers  may  bring  or  mail  views  page 
material  to  The  Chronicle  office  in  the 
Porter  building,  room  217. 

Those  bringing  letters  and  columns  to 
the  newsroom  in  person  must  show  some 
form  of  valid  identification  when  present¬ 
ing  the  material. 

All  letters  and  commentaries  must  in¬ 
clude  a  telephone  number  so  the  author’s 
identification  can  be  verified. 

We  reserve  the  right  to  edit  for  length 
and  good  taste. 

The  Chronicle  Editorial  Board  meets 
weekly  to  discuss  and  vote  on  the  content 
of  the  views  page. 


Becky  Sorge 

Staff  Reporter 


ly  drafted  during  North’s  service  as  the 
NSC’s  liaison  to  FEMA.  It  has  provided  evi¬ 
dence  that  North  was  at  the  center  of  a  “Se¬ 
cret  government-within-a-government.” 
This  informal  secret  structure  is  said  to  have 
included  such  high-ranking  officials  as  the 
late  CIA  Director  William  Casey,  Attorney 
General  Edwin  Meese,  and  former  NSC  Ad¬ 
visor  William  Clark. 

The  secret  plan  to  impose  martial  law  in 
the  U.S.  may  have  been  signed  by  Reagan 
and  was  to  be  held  within  the  NSC  until  a 
crisis  rose,  at  which  time  the  plan  would  be 
implemented  by  executive  order. 

The  NSC’s  devised  covert  domestic  opera¬ 
tions  can  be  viewed  as  a  way  the  U.S.  govern¬ 
ment  can  control  events  that  threaten  their 
positiion  --  even  to  the  extent  of  repressing 
the  American  people  by  throwing  out  the  con¬ 
stitution  and  imposing  martial  law. 

The  replacement  of  a  democratically  elect¬ 
ed  government  with  a  brutal  military  dicta¬ 
torship  is  an  exercise  in  which  the  NSC  and 
the  CIA  are  well-rehearsed. 

The  Allende  government  in  Chile  was  vio¬ 
lently  overthrown  after  several  subversive 
efforts,  designed  and  approved  by  U.S.  offi¬ 
cials.  Chile  is  now  governed  by  the  fascist 


dictator  -  General  Augusto  Pinochet. 

In  Nicaragua  actions  such  as  mining  har¬ 
bors  and  CIA  plans  to  “neutralize”  (assass¬ 
inate)  Sandinista  officials,  have  been  com¬ 
mitted  against  the  Nicaraguans  in  the  name 
of  democracy.  Nicaragua  has  been  declared 
an  “unfree”  country  by  American  leaders. 
At  the  same  time,  U.S.  government-support¬ 
ers  in  El  Salvador  have  killed  over  40,000 
dissidents  and  their  counterparts  in  Guata- 
mala  have  killed  over  100,000  people  within 
the  past  6  years.  Yet  the  U.S.  SUPPORTS 
THESE  AND  OTHER  GOVERNMENTS 
WHO  ARE  ACCUSED  OF  HIDEOUS 
CRIMES  AGAINST  HUMANITY.  In  contrast, 
the  Sandinistas,  who  have  not  been  accused 
of  such  mass  terror,  are  still  the  object  of 
U.S.  aggression. 

Nicaragua  is  accused  of  being  oppressive 
in  its  treatment  of  protestors.  The  Sandi¬ 
nistas  have  clamped  down  some,  but  this  is 
to  be  expected  in  a  country  where  20,000 
armed  Contras  threaten  to  invade  at  any  mo¬ 
ment,  20,000  arms  Contras  that  are  equi¬ 
valent  to  l/8th  of  the  Nicaraguan  troops. 
How  would  the  U.S.  government  react  in  a  si¬ 
milar  situation?  According  to  North’s  mar¬ 
tial  law  plans,  probably  not  as  well! 

What  has  bneen  demonstrated  by  North 
and  his  cohorts  during  the  hearings  is  an¬ 
other  attempt  to  divert  our  attention.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  example  of  Adolph  Hitler  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  Ayatollah  Khomeni  in  Iran,  dis¬ 
turbances  in  other  countries  are  focused  on 
to  draw  our  attention  away  from  problems 
at  home.  Thus,  we  don’t  focus  on  the  real 
enemy  -  those  that  are  causing  mass  unem¬ 
ployment  and  poverty  by  closing  down  fac¬ 
tories  and  steel  mills,  those  who  pollute  our 
environment,  and  especially  those  who  want 
to  send  workers  and  students  into  battle  to 
fight  another  immoral  war  for  the  big  cap¬ 
italists. 
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Good  watchdogs  bark  loudest 


What  would  happen  if  America  woke  up 
one  morning  and  discovered  that  they  no 
longer  were  protected  under  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 


Can  you  imagine  that  a  newspaper  couldn't 
print  without  government  censorship?  People 
couldn’t  congregate  in  their  house  of  wor¬ 
ship.  Political  parties  couldn’t  voice  their 
opinions  or  inform  the  public  against  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  Labor  unions  would  not  be  allowed 
to  talk  to  workers  or  organize.  It  could  very 
well  happen  in  this  country. 

The  only  law  that  has  protected  Americans’ 
individual  freedoms  is  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Constitution.  At  one  time  or 
another  government  officials  have  said,  each 
of  these  activities  i<lllegal  or  needs  prior 
government  approval.  Powerful  private  sector 
individuals  also  try  to  inhibit  free  public  de¬ 
bate.  A  U.S.  senator,  whose  views  on  a  for¬ 
eign  policy  question  are  not  supported  by 
some  newspaper,  contents  himself  with  label¬ 
ing  the  news  media  traitors. 

The  First  Amendment  has  been  challenged 


in  our  judicial  system  and  the  courts  have 
said  those  restraints  were  illegal.  The  de¬ 
ciding  factor  in  each  case  was  the  Found¬ 
ing  fathers’  fence  around  personal  freedom: 
The  First  Amendment. 

“Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion  or  prohibiting 
the  free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the 
freedom  of  the  press;  or  the  right  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  peaceably  to  assemble  and  to  petition 
government  for  a  redress  of  grievances.’’ 

That  freedom  of  course,  has  never  been 
absolute.  Society’s  needs  have  always  been 
a  part  of  the  equation.  Rights  we  take  for 
granted  today  actually  evolved  gradually. 

What  happens  when  press  freedoms  are 
restricted?  The  “watchdog’’  role  of  the  press  - 
to  protect  all  freedoms  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  -  is 
muzzled. 

Alan  Barth,  The  Washington  Post  --  “If 


you  want,  a  watchdog  to  warn  you  of  intrud¬ 
ers,  you  must  put  with  a  certain  amount  of 
mistaken  barking...  but  if  you  muzzle  him  and 
leash  him  and  teach  him  decorum,  you  will 
find  that  he  doesn’t  do  the  job  for  which  you 
got  him  in  the  first  place.  Some  extraneous 
barking  is  the  price  you  must  pay  for  his  ser¬ 
vice  as  a  watchdog.  “A  free  press  is  the 
watchdog  of  a  free  society.” 

The  press  has  taken  its  share  of  criticism 
and  that  is  healthy  in  a  free  society.  The 
founding  fathers  who  drafted  the  Constitution 
didn’t  love  or  admire  the  press  anymore  then 
it’s  critics  do  today.  The  First  Amendment 
was  not  a  reward  for  popularity.  They  wanted 
a  free  press  to  help  protect  the  individual 
freedoms  of  the  people. 

Two  hundred  years  later  the  “watchdog” 
role  of  the  press  continues  -  as  does  the  pub¬ 
lic  discussion  on  their  role  and  responsibili¬ 
ties. 


Continuing  students  scholarships  listed 


CONTINUING  STUDENTS 

CRETE,  IL:  Denise  Olszak,  J.A.  Ellis  Nurs¬ 
ing  Fund  (nursing). 

CROWN  POINT:  Helen  Marie  Harmon,  Pur¬ 
due  Enrichment  Program  (elementary  edu¬ 
cation);  Lisa  Leffel,  Interstate  Foods  (food 
service  and  lodging  supervision ) ;  Lisa  Lik¬ 
ens,  Kaiser  (engineering). 

DYER:  Robert  Basting  Jr.,  Purdue  Calumet 
Phon-A-Thon  (management);  Peggy  LeVine, 
Purdue  Calumet  Phon-A-Thon  (undecided). 

EAST  CHICAGO:  Anthony  Garcia,  American 
Institute  of  Mining  &  Metallurgical  Engin¬ 


eers  (electrical  engineering  technology);  Julie 
Kuric,  Lever  Brothers  (management). 

GARY:  Patricia  Oprish,  Purdue  Calumet 
Phon-A-Thon  (pre-pharmacy);  Victoria  Vu- 
cich,  Percy  &  Letha  Smith  (biology). 

GRIFFITH:  Gary  Bifoss,  Charles  E.  Miller 
Fund  (electrical  engineering  technology); 
Jeff  Wothke,  American  Institute  of  Mining 
&  Metallurgical  Engineers  (engineering). 

HAMMOND:  Sandra  Benware,  Charles  A- 
ward  (industrial  engineering);  Ronald  Hold¬ 
er,  Kappa  Kappa  Kappa  (electrical  engin¬ 
eering  technology);  Michael  Kartz,  Kaiser 


(electrical  engineering  technology);  Eunice 
Madison,  JLR  (communications);  Eric  Mi¬ 
chaels,  Kappa  Kappa  Kappa  (computer 
science). 

HIGHLAND:  Edee  Silverman,  Chancellor’s 
Council  (management);  Gregory  Sjoquist, 
Tony  DiVincent  (engineering);  Jennifer 
Strom,  Purdue  Calumet  Alumni  &  Friends - 
B.S.  (nursing). 

HOBART:  Kristina  Obsenica.  Millie  Pilot- 
WJOB  Fund  (radio/TV). 

PORTAGE:  John  Smeltzer,  Kaiser  (electri¬ 
cal  engineering  technology ) . 


RIVERDALE,  IL:  Michael  Zeleznik,  Tony  Di- 
Vincent  (electrical  engineering  technology). 

SOUTH  HOLLAND,  IL:  Gilbert  Evers,  Charles 
Award  (industrial  engineering). 

TINLEY  PARK,  IL:  Joyce  Fitzpatrick,  Purdue 
Calumet  Alumni  &  Friends  --  Graduate  (nurs¬ 
ing). 

VALPARAISO:  David  Howe,  Interstate  Foods 
(food  service  and  lodging  supervision) ;  Glenn 
Nelson,  Kaiser  (electrical  engineering  tech¬ 
nology). 

WHITING:  Laura  Moore,  Laura  McClun  Row- 
ley  (nursing). 


‘Getting  up  that  Get  up  and  go 


J  J 


Ray  Martinez 

Staff  Reporter 

I  cannot  believe  we  are  already  nearing 
the  end  of  the  third  week  of  the  semester. 
I  am  still  suffering  from  the  battle  fatigue  I 
received  when  I  registered  for  my  classes 
and  bought  my  books.  Those  first  few  days 
in  the  bookstore  looked  like  a  training  ground 
for  Christmas  shoppers.  In  addition  to  that, 
my  body  is  still  trying  to  readjust  to  coping 
with  daylight  hours.  I  think  my  "biological 
clock ”  must  have  sprung  a  main  spring. 

Nonetheless,  I  am  still  making  an  all  out 
attempt  to  do  well  this  year.  Like  hundreds 
of  students  who  come  here,  1  had  sworn 
that  I  wouldn  t  fall  behind  in  my  school  work 
as  I  had  done  in  semesters  past.  Of  course. 
I’ve  made  this  resolution  so  many  times 
that  I  think  the  New  Year  begins  at  the  end 
of  August.  And  like  any  other  New  Year’s 
pledge  I  would  forget  it  within  three  weeks. 

This  time,  I’m  fighting  back.  I’ve  decided 
to  employ  several  strategies  which  should  im¬ 
prove  my  scholastic  performance.  Since  I’m 
such  a  nice  guy.  I’ll  share  them  with  you. 


However,  if  you  happen  to  be  in  one  of  my 
classes,  read  about  the  Bowie  concert  instead. 
I’ve  got  enough  problems  without  having  to 
worry  about  extra  competition. 

1.  Get  plenty  of  sleep.  I  can  imagine  all  of 
you  saying  “Gee,  what  a  stupid  rule.”  Take 
a  look  around  here  at  nine  o'clock.  This  place 
reminds  me  of  those  Dawn  of  the  Dead  movies. 
You  can  always  videotape  Letterman.  so  get 
some  sleep. 

2.  Try  to  attend  every  class.  Sounds  easy, 
but  see  what  happens  if  you  ignore  Rule  One. 
Going  to  class  is  the  last  thing  on  your  mind 
when  you're  sleeping  in  some  library  booth. 
You  risk  missing  some  vital  information,  or 
even  worse,  a  pop  quiz. 

3.  Manage  your  time  effectively.  If  you  can 
do  this,  you’ll  probably  wind  up  on  the  Dean’s 
List.  The  good  one  Learn  to  spend  an  appro¬ 
priate  amount  of  time  on  each  activity. 
If  you  plan  to  spend  seven  hours  a  day  so¬ 
cializing,  then  you  may  need  to  rethink  your 
schedule. 

4.  Use  teamwork.  This  doesn’t  mean  chat 
with  a  friend  for  two  hours.  Another  person  to 
study  with  can  find  mistakes  in  your  work, 


offer  insight,  and  prepare  you  for  tests.  They 
can  also  split  the  cost  of  getting  a  pizza. 

5.  Read  class  material  continually.  Following 
this  rule  will  prevent  you  from  breaking 
Rule  One.  It’s  also  been  proven  that  study¬ 
ing  in  smaller  increments  produces  better 
results  than  cramping. 

I  think  the  biggest  problem  people  have 4n 
getting  motivated  is  that  they  take  this  cam¬ 
pus  for  granted.  Many  forget  that  this  is  a 
university.  Purdue  has  an  obligation  to  teach 
us  social  skills  as  well  as  cognitive  ones  The 
students  must  also  possess  a  commitment  to 
reach  their  goal  of  getting  a  degree  and,  fur¬ 
ther  more,  of  broadening  their  horizons  be¬ 
yond  their  culture.  In  other  words,  stude> 
should  also  learn  how  to  understand,  appre¬ 
ciate,  and  exchange  ideas,  cultures,  and  ex¬ 
periences  that  take  them  beyond  their  envir¬ 
onment. 

Now  comes  the  big  question.  How  does  the 
average  person  meet  this  commitment?  It’s 
simple.  Just  take  advantage  of  whatever  Pur¬ 
due  has  to  offer.  It  can  range  from  the  Tutor¬ 
ing  Center  to  Basketball.  There  are  dozens  of 
organizations  just  dying  to  meet  you.  This 


place  is  loaded  with  opportunities  to  meet 
new  and  interesting  people.  All  you  have  to 
do  is  attend. 

At  this  time,  I  can  almost  hear  everyone 
say,  “Wait  a  minute.  You  said  not  to  spend 
too  much  time  having  fun  This  article’s 
a  joke.”  Believe  it  or  not,  the  purpose  of  join¬ 
ing  these  activities  goes  deeper  than  just 
mere  social  contact  When  you  meet  new 
people,  hopefully  you’ll  become  more  recept¬ 
ive  to  new  ideas  they  share  with  you.  Even¬ 
tually,  this  receptiveness  can  he  applied  to  the 
classroom,  which  in  turn,  gets  you  better 
grades.  It  will  also  provide  the  stimulus  to 
seek  more  knowledge,  and  it  will  help  you 
adhere  to  those  five  rules 

If  you  abide  by  these  rules,  school  will 
become  a  bit  easier.  You  won’t  have  to  stay 
up  late  at  night  unless  there’s  a  great  movie 
on  the  late  show.  Even  if  you  possess  a  full-time 
job,  you  should  still  do  well  if  vou  foilow  these 
guidelines.  You  can  even  apply  them  to  the 
workplace  to  make  your  job  less  cumber¬ 
some.  All  right,  it’s  the  end  of  the  third  week, 
and  we’ve  got  a  lot  of  work  to  do.  So  get 
started  -  and  let’s  be  careful  out  there 


SPECIFY SM0Kt 
OR  N0M-5M0K  N< 
CLASSES 


,  WHAT  IS  GOIHCf  OS>  HERE.1 
I  Never  SfliD  this  wjAS  Perfect.' 
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Benjamin  Linder:  A 
real  American  hero 


Dr.  Jane 
Shoup 

Prof,  of 
Biology 

Guest 

Commentary 


David  and  Elisabeth  Linder  visited  the 
Calumet  Region  last  week  as  a  part  of 
the  Benjarhin  Linder  Peace  Tour  which 
is  traveling  across  the  country  to  mo¬ 
bilize  support  for  humanitarian  projects 
in  Nicaragua.  David  and  Elixabeth  are 
the  parents  of  Ben,  a  27-year-old  mechan¬ 
ical  engineer  from  Portland,  OR,  who  was 
killed  by  U.S. -supported  Contras  on  April 
28. 

Shortly  after  graduating  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Washington  in  1983,  Ben  Linder 
went  to  Nicaragua  to  complete  a  rural 
electrification  project  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Nicaraguan  Energy  Institute.  In 
1986  the  lights  went  on  in  El  Cua  (a 
remote  mountainous  area  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  country)  for  the  first  time  in 
history.  This  meant  that  the  town’s  clinic 
had  a  source  of  refrigeration  for  its  medi¬ 
cal  supplies,  that  classes  could  be  offered 
at  night  for  these  mostly  very  poor,  mostly 
illiterate  people  who  eke  out  a  desperate 
existence  by  farming  rice,  coffee,  and 
corn. 

Ben  Linder  and  six  Nicaraguan  co¬ 
workers  had  just  begun  construction  of 
another  small  hydroelectric  plant  when 
they  were  ambushed  by  Contras.  Ben  and 
two  Nicaraguans  were  disabled  by  shrap¬ 
nel  and  then  assassinated  at  point  blank 
range;  the  Contras Jjave  claimed  respon¬ 
sibility  for  their  deaths,  considering  them 
“legitimate  targerts”. 

As  Sen.  Mark  Hatfield  remarked,  “The 
death  of  Ben  Linder  is  a  personal  tragedy 
that  transcends  politics  and  rhetoric; 
but  one  thing  seems  clear:  he  was  the 
victim  of  a  war  for  which  the  U.S.  bears 
a  major  responsibility.... the  great  irony  is 
that  he  was  in  Nicaragua  for  reasons  that 
had  nothing  to  do  with  that  war,  and 
everything  to  do  with  peace.” 

Unf<*tunately,  the  issues  on  Central 
America  are  highly  politicized  and  much 
rhetoric  has  emanated  from  proponents 
of  conflicting  points  of  view.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  for  those  of  us  back  home  to  evalu¬ 
ate  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  Sandanista 
regime  and  the  Contras  who  oppose  it, 
so  it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  be 
listening  carefully  to  those  people  who 
have  visited  the  region  as- impartial  ob¬ 
servers. 

Some  facts  are  undisputed.  The  Somoza 
regime  which  controlled  Nicaragua  for  30 
years  was  one  of.  the  most  hated  and 
repressive  dictatorships  in  the  hemis¬ 
phere,  yet  it  enjoyed  the  support  of  the 
U.S.  government.  As  with  most  dictator¬ 
ships,  a  small  minority  prospered  at  the 
expense  of  the  general  poulace. 

Somoza  was  finally  overthrown  in  1979 
during  a  civil  war  in  which  the  Sanda- 
nistas  took  power,  pledging  civil  liberties 
and  a  pluralistic  political  system.  These 
promises  have  not  yet  been  kept;  in  fact, 
certain  news  media  have  been  muzzled, 
peaceful  demonstrations  by  opposition 
groups  have  been  broken  up,  and 
human  rights  activists  jailed.  Soviet  and 
Cuban  Communist  influence  is  easily  doc- 
umentable.  Nevertheless,  recent  visitors 
to  Nicaragua  report  that  the  Sandanistas 
have  broad  support  among  the  people  be¬ 


cause  they  believe  that  their  lives  have 
been  improved  under  the  new  regime.  At 
present  more  than  60%  of  business  and 
industry  is  in  private  hands,  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment  is  trying  to  build  an  infrastruc¬ 
ture  of  schools,  utilities,  and  roads  to 
support  a  modern  economy. 

Meanwhile,  the  Contras,  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent  ex-Somozan  National  Guardsmen 
and  mercenaries,  have  been  waging  war 
against  the  Sandanistas  under  the  guise 
of  promoting  democracy  and  freedom  in 
this  wretchedly  poor,  struggling  nation. 
The  U.S.  government  has  supplied  mili¬ 
tary  aid  to  the  Contras,  both  with  and 
without  the  consent  of  Congress.  As  al¬ 
ways,  fear  of  a  Communist  takeover,  this 
time  in  Central  America,  is  trotted  out 
as  justification  to  support  a  right-wing 
insurgent  force  which  has  little  popular 
support  and  few  scruples  when  it  comes 
to  civilian  victims. 

Whether  or  not  we  like  the  Sandanista 
regime  and  those  nations  with  whom  it 
has  been  forced  to  make  friends,  we 
should  not  be  blind  to  the  gangster  ele¬ 
ment  which  opposes  it.  We  ought  not  to 
be  bullying  a  tiny  country  struggling  to 
function  independently  in  a  seriously 
overpopulated  region  of  the  world  facing 
critical  economic,  social,  and  environ¬ 
mental  problems. 

One  of  the  most  frightening  revela¬ 
tions  to  emerge  from  the  Iran-Contra 
hearings  was  that  the  late  William  Casey, 
former  director  of  the  CIA,  had  planned 
to  build  a  private,  self-sustaining  enter¬ 
prise  for  covert  operations  outside  the 
government.  Moreover,  evidence  is  ac¬ 
cumulating  (to  a  large  extent  due  to  the 
efforts  of  the  Christie  Institute,  a  Wash¬ 
ington-based  public  interest  law  firm) 
that  a  “Secret  Team”  of  shady  operatives 
has  been  active  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  with  Casey’s  knowledge  and 
approval. 

According  to  a  pending  lawsuit  filed 
by  the  Christie  Institute,  most  of  the 
principals  in  the  Iran-Contra  scandal  are 
members  of  a  larger  network  which  has 
conducted  gun  running,  drug  smuggling, 
political  assassinations,  and  terrorist 
bombings  not  only  in  Central  America  but 
around  the  globe.  Members  of  the  Secret 
Team  sold  arms  to  Somoza  and  later  to 
the  Contras  with  the  knowledge  and  tacit 
approval  of  the  Reagan  administration.  A 
Team  member’s  private  ranch  in  northern 
Costa  Rica  has  been  used  as  a  Contra 
training  base  and  a  transfer  point  for 
cocaine  from  Columbia  to  the  U.S.  and 
weapons  from  the  U.S.  to  the  Contras. 
These  efforts  are  an  arrogant  denial  of 
the  democratic  process  and  an  illegal 
avoidance  of  our  Constitutional  system  of 
checks  and  balances. 

In  his  newest  book  The  Pathology  of 
PoWer,  Norman  Cousins  examines  the  use, 
abuse,  and  control  of  force  in  U.S.  foreign 
policy.  He  argues  that  America’s  patho¬ 
logical  use  of  power  has  its  roots  in  a  long¬ 
standing  capitalist  enterprise:  the  sale  of 
arms.  He  traces  a  history  of  unscrupulous 
businessmen  who  have  sowed  the  seeds  of 
suspicion  among  governments  entirely 
for  their  own  personal  gain.  Arms  mer¬ 
chants  hire  one  out  of  five  retiring  mili¬ 
tary  men.  Furthermore,  the  weapons  in¬ 
dustry,  which  has  a  vested  interest  in 
encouraging  international  tensions,  is 
allied  with  a  major  sector  of  the  American 
public:  those  whose  jobs  depend,  directly 
or  indirectly,  on  the  military-industrial 
complex. 

As  Cousins  concludes,  no  country  is 
secure  unless  all  countries  are  secure, 
and  we  will  not  have  peace  until  we 
understand  that.  As  in  Vietnam,  we  have 
set  out  again  on  a  misguided  adventure, 
backing  the  wrong  people  in  the  wrong 
place  at  the  wrong  time.  We  should  strive 
to  export  those  democratic  virtues  which 
made  America  great  and  are  the  essence 
of  our  strength.  Ben  Linder  toiled  in  that 
tradition.  His  tragic  death  is  just  another 
poignant  reminder  that  we  have  lost  our 
way. 


Who  was  Benjamin 


E.  Linder? 


Martin  Henrichs 

President 

Leadership  Councils  of  America,  Inc. 

Guest  Commentary 

Benjamin  E.  Linder  was  a  27-year-old 
American  civil  engineer  who  was  killed 
on  April  28, 1987,  by  Contras  in  Nicaragua. 
According  to  the  Washington  Post’s  Wil¬ 
liam  Branigin,  Linder  died  “when  his 
armed  work  crew  was  ambushed.  Survivors 
said  he  was  carrying  a  Kalashnikov  as¬ 
sault  rifle  for  protection.”  Boudreaux  of 
the  L.A.  Times  said,  “Four  armed  and 
uniformed  militiamen  were  working  at 
a  power  plant  construction  site  here  when 
U.S.  backed  Contras  ambushed  it  and  killed 
the  American,  according  to  two  survivors. 
Linder  was  also  armed.”  Ed  Griffin- 
Nolan,  head  of  the  local  Witness  for  Peace 
group  in  Managua,  told  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  “We  all  knew  Ben  was  in 
one  of  the  highest-risk  areas.” 

First  reports  were  of  an  ambush,  and 
Linder  died  from  shrapnel  wounds  to  the 
head.  Later,  after  he  was  buried,  Lin¬ 
der’s  father  spread  the  story  that  his  son 
was  killed  at  point-blank  range  as  he  lay 
wounded.  The  evidence  strongly  suggests 
this  story  to  be  untrue.  First,  the  sur¬ 
vivors  said  that  Linder  was  killed  instant¬ 
ly  by  a  grenade  fragment.  Second,  no 
signs  of  point-black  execution  were  found 
by  the  original  examining  doctor,  nor 
did  any  of  the  survivors  make  any  men¬ 
tion  of  it.  Even  pro-Sandinista  support 
groups  like  Witness  for  Peace  admitted 
that  Linder  was  killed  by  shrapnel. 

Under  internationally  recognized  laws  of 
war  Linder  was  a  combatant  and  there¬ 
fore  a  legitimate  military  target.  He  will¬ 
ingly  placed  himself  in  a  combat  zone  in 
a  foreign  country.  He  was  in  the  company 
of  three  armed  Sandinistas.  He  was  him¬ 
self  carrying  an  automatic  weapon  and 
wearing  an  ammunition  belt  (found  among 
his  possessions  was  a  Sandinista  uni¬ 
form). 

Why  would  Linder  put  himself  at  such 
risk?  The  Dallas  Morning  News  reported 
that  Linder  in  both  letters  and  conver¬ 
sations  “never  displayed  any  doubt  about 
the  Sandinista  cause.  He  frequently  wore 
his  uniform  and  always  carried  his  AK 
rifle  when  he  was  out  of  town,”  said  Alej- 
andra  Altamirano,  his  landlady.  “His  man 
friends  were  Sandinista  soldiers.  He  clear¬ 
ly  liked  the  idea  of  being  part  of  the 
Sandinista  army.” 

The  New  York  Times  revealed  more 
about  his  background.  “At  the  University 
of  Washington  he  was  a  founder  of  a 
campus  group  called  the  Committee  in 
Solidarity  with  the  People  of  El  Salvador 
(CISPES).  According  to  documents  cap¬ 
tured  from  the  Communist  rebels  in  El 
Salvador,  this  group  was  formed  with 
the  assistance  of  the  members  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  party,  U.S.A.  under  the  supervision 
of  Farid  Handal,  brother  of  the  general 
secretary  of  the  Salvadoran  Communist 
party  on  a  trip  to  the  U.S.  in  1980.” 

Perhaps  his  enthusiasm  to  please  his 
parents  led  him  to  Nicaragua.  They  took 
Benjamin  to  an  anti-Vietnam  war  demon¬ 
stration  when  he  was  ten  years  old.  His 
mother,  Elizabeth,  according  to  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post's  Daniel  Shaw,  was  a  “lead¬ 
er  of  the  Women’s  International  League 
for  Peace  and  Freedom.”  This  is  a  com¬ 
munist  front  group  connected  to  the  East 
Berlin-based  Women’s  International  Demo¬ 
cratic  Federation. 

WHO  ARE  THE  SANDINISTAS 
AND  WHAT  HAVE  THEY  DONE? 

According  to  Human  Events  (March 
29,  1986),  “the  Nicaraguan  Liberation 
Front  was  founded  in  Havana  in  Sept¬ 
ember,  1962,  by  Marxists  who  greatly  ad¬ 
mired  the  Cuban  revolution.  In  1964,  the 
FLN  had  added  the  name  of  Sandino  to 
its  title,  in  honor  of  Gen.  Augusto  Sandino, 
the  Nicaraguan  guerrilla  leader  who  had 
battled  U.S.  Marines  in  Nicaragua  from 
1928  until  shortly  before  his  death.”  ( 1934) 

The  grandson  of  General  Sandino,  Ari¬ 
stides  Pavon,  now  lives  in  Houston,  Texas. 
He  has  denounced  the  Sandinistas,  who 
jailed  him  for  three  years.  He  said,  “My 
grandfather  was  never  a  Communist.  He 
was  against  all  foreign  influence,  including 


the  Americans  or  the  Communists  who 
tried  to  manipulate  his  movement.  He 
would  have  been  violently  opposed  to  the 
Cuban  and  Soviet  influence  on  our  country 
today.” 

Shortly  before  taking  power,  the  San¬ 
dinistas  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  American  States  promising  free 
elections,  freedom  of  religion,  free  trade 
unions,  a  free  press,  civil  and  human  rights, 
and  a  just  judicial  system.  This  letter 
guaranteed  little  outside  resistance  to  their 
takeover. 

The  true  nature  of  the  regime  gradually 
emerged  through  words  and  actions.  Tomas 
Borge  said,  “Our  revolution’s  moral  im¬ 
perative  and  historical  character  make  it 
inevitable  that  the  energies  released  here 
will  be  universal  in  all  Central  America.” 
Sandinista  Vice  President  Sergio  Rarmirez 
commented,  “We  will  never  give  up  sup¬ 
porting  our  brother  in  El  Salvador.” 
Daniel  Ortega  said,  “Our  revolution  is  with¬ 
out  boundaries.  Elections  will  in  no  way, 
like  a  lottery,  decide  who  is  going  to  hold 
power.  For  this  power  belongs  to  us.” 

Terrorists  flooded  to  Nicaragua  for  train¬ 
ing  and  logistics  support.  Using  the  same 
tactics  as  in  Vietnam  they  began  a  policy 
of  assassination,  sabotage,  and  indiscrim¬ 
inate  killing. 

In  1982,  Representative  Boland,  Chairman 
of  the  House  Select  Committee  on  Intelli¬ 
gence,  heard  testimony  from  intelligence 
sources  and  from  defectors  such  as  Ala- 
jandro  Montenegro,  Napoleon  Romero, 
and  Miguel  Bolanos,  leading  him  to  say, 
“The  El  Salvador  insurgents  are  well- 
trained,  well  equipped  with  modern  wea¬ 
pons  and  supplies,  and  rely  on  the  use 
of  sites  in  Nicaragua  for  command  and 
control  and  logistical  support.  The  intelli¬ 
gence  supporting  these  judgments  provided 
to  the  committee  is  convincing.  There  is 
further  persuasive  evidence  that  the  San¬ 
dinista  government  of  Nicaragua  is  help¬ 
ing  train  insurgents  and  is  transferring 
arms  and  financial  support  from  and 
through  Nicaragua  to  the  insurgents.  They 
are  further  providing  the  insurgents  bases 
of  operation  in  Nicaragua.  Cuban  involve¬ 
ment  -  especially  in  providing  arms  --  is 
also  evident.  What  this  says  is  that,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  repeated  denials  of  Nicaraguan 
officials,  that  country  is  thoroughly  involved 
in  supporting  the  Salvadoran  insurgency.” 

Word  began  to  reach  the  media  about 
the  persecution  of  the  Miskito  Indians, 
who  were  being  forced  off  their  land,  de¬ 
nied  any  rights  to  territory,  resources, 
or  freedom  to  pursue  their  own  way  of  life. 

This  opposition  to  the  Sandinistas  has 
grown  into  what  is  now  called  the  Contras. 
Part  of  the  success  of  the  Contras  is  due 
to  the  Sandinista  persecution  of  the  Cath¬ 
olic  Church.  Cardinal  Miguel  Obando  y  Bravo 
said,  “The  Nicaraguan  Church  has  been 
“gagged  and  bound”.  The  Sandinistas 
have  committed  "the  most  terrible  viola¬ 
tions  of  freedom  of  the  press  and  speech 
in  the  history  of  our  country.” 

But  many  Americans  continue  to  believe 
that  the  Sandinistas  are  not  communists. 
Many  funds  are  raised  by  unsuspecting 
church  groups  in  America:  Former  fi¬ 
nance  official  for  the  Salvadoran  guer¬ 
rillas,  Miguel  Castellanos,  who  left  the 
FMLN,  said  last  year  that  70  percent  of 
the  funds  raised  in  the  U.S.  go  for  mili¬ 
tary  purposes.”  Washington  Inquirer,  May 
15, 1987. 


The  media  are  again  giving  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  “peace”  activists  who  visit  college 
campuses  and  attempt  to  stop  American 
military  support  for  the  freedom  fighters 
in  Central  America.  This  action  can  be  un¬ 
derstood  better  by  reading  the  context 
of  a  speech  by  Herbert  Aptheker,  Com¬ 
munist  Party,  U.S.A. ,  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota  in  August,  1985:  “We  have  to 
develop  a  mass  movement  in  opposition 
to  intervention  in  Latin  America  and  in 
Nicaragua  on  the  dimensions  of  the  mass 
movement  on  Vietnam. ..imaginative  civil 
disobedience,  illegal  action,  mass  action, 
picketing,  demonstrations,  marching, 
sitting  down  interfering  with  the  armed 
forces... doing  everything  possible... We 
have  to  have  that  kind  of  strategy  that... 
almost  immobilized  this  country  ...” 
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VIEWS 


Tammy  Dahbur 

Staff  Reporter 

Him  1 

At  any  given  time,  conditions  are  favor¬ 
able  for  fascism.  The  system  that  the  U.S. 
is  now  operating  under  is  not  capitalism 
but  fascist  capitalism.  I  don’t  say  total 
fascism  because  we  are  missing  one  small 
part  of  the  fascist  “program”.  “It’s  (facist) 
program  includes  the  reduction  of  wages, 
the  elimintion  of  independent  unions,  and 
increased  productivity  as  well  as  heavy  state 
spending  on  military  projects,  overseas  ad¬ 
ventures  to  secure  markets  and  raw  ma- 


Facism:  Are  conditions  favorable? 


terials,  and  the  institution  of  rigid  coordina¬ 
tion  and  regulation  of  the  economy  (by  and 
in  the  interests  of  the  upper  class,)”  ac¬ 
cording  to  A.  Szymanski,  author  of  The  Capi¬ 
talist  State  and  the  Economics  of  Politics. 
Except  for  the  elimination  of  independent 
unions,  this  program  sounds  terribly 
familiar.  I  don’t  think  I  need  to  spell  out  the 
parallels.  The  quote  speaks  for  itself. 

Let’s  see  now,  that’s  our  program.  Now, 
what  about  our  leader?  I  think  he  measures 
up  to  fascist  standards.  He’s  definitely  anti¬ 
communist,  patriotic,  conservative,  and 
right-wing.  Although  Reagan  isn’t  a  presi¬ 
dent  who’s  known  to  sympathize  with  the 
working  class,  he  does  publicly  try  to  relate 
to  them.  Just  listen  to  his  speeches  ad¬ 
dressing  the  problems  of  farmers  and  work¬ 
ers.  They  are  few  and  far  between,  but  they 
exist.  It’s  clear  that  he  wants  the  working 
class  to  believe  that  he’s  on  their  side. 


His  policy  is  another  story.  Of  course  he 
supports  big  businesses;  don’t  all  fascists 
support  big  businesses  in  reality  while  try¬ 
ing  to  gain  support  from  all  classes?  Fas¬ 
cism  does  focus  on  the  middle  class,  but 
without  trying  to  win  the  working  class,  they 
are  faced  with  a  possible  revolution.  Rea¬ 
gan  fits  the  bill.  In  public,  he  tries  to  identify 
with  the  middle  and  working  classes;  his 
policy  benefits  the  upper  class.  I  don’t  think 
that  calling  Reagan  a  fascist  would  be  using 
the  term  loosely. 

An  argument  could  be  made  by  saying  that 
Reagan  isn’t  a  facist  because  he  doesn’t 
pretend  to  be  against  big  businesses.  I  say, 
show  me  a  speech  where  he  addressed  farm¬ 
ers  and  workers  in  which  he  spoke  in  favor 
of  large  corporations  and  big  businesses. 
Just  because  he  doesn’t  speak  out  against 
these  things  doesn’t  mean  that  he’s  not  try¬ 
ing  to  create  the  impression  that  he’s  against 


them,  but  only  when  the  time  and  the  aud¬ 
ience  is  right. 

I’ve  covered  the  ideal  fascist  leader  versus 
Reagan  and  the  aspects  of  fascism  put  into 
practice  versus  our  present  system.  Now  on 
to  the  conditions  preceding  fascism.  Fas¬ 
cism  supposedly  comes  into  power  in  times 
of  social  crisis  when  the  revolutionary  work¬ 
ing  class  is  strong  and  has  made  an  attempt 
at  power.  This  conclusion  is  based  on  the  way 
past  fascist  regimes  have  come  into  power  in 
other  countries.  We  have  no  examples  to 
draw  upon  from  the  U.S.  Who’s  to  say  that 
it  would  happen  this  way?  Who’s  to  say  that 
it  hasn’t  already  happened?  Do  we  have  to 
have  Hitler’s  concentration  camps  before  we 
can  say  “this  is  fascism?” 

In  any  case,  I  stand  by  what  I  said  about 
Reagan.  As  for  the  system,  if  fascism  is  not 
here  now,  it’s  certainly  right  around  the  cor¬ 
ner. 


A  Literacy  Corps  for  the  ’90s 


A  LITERACY  CORPS  FOR  THE  90’S 

by  Warren  E.  Burger  and  Edward  M.  Kennedy 

An  idea  has  been  presented  to  Congress 
that  is  worth  trying  in  the  battle  against 
illiteracy:  to  create  a  Literacy  Corps  that 
will  enable  college  students  to  volunteer 
for  a  few  hours  a  week  as  assistant  teachers 
for  students  in  nearby  public  schools  or  other 
institutions  in  return  for  college  credit. 

We  pride  ourselves  on  being  an  “advanced 
nation,”  but  illiteracy  in  America  is  at  a 
level  no  nation  should  tolerate.  Vast  numbers 
of  Americans  lack  the  basic  reading  skills 
to  function  in  sociery.  According  to  an  esti¬ 
mate.  twenty-three  million  citizens  over  the 
age  of  18  cannot  read  the  poison  warning 
on  a  can  of  presticide  or  a  package  of  cig¬ 
arettes,  the  headline  of  a  daily  newspaper, 
or  a  letter  from  their  child’s  teacher.  An 
additional  thirty-five  million  are  semi-liter 
ate,  reading  so  poorly  that  they  barely  func¬ 
tion  at  a  survival  level.  That  makes  58 
million  adults,  roughly  a  third  of  the  nation’s 
population  over  18.  whom  our  system  of  edu¬ 
cation  failed  in  their  adolescent  years  and 
who  are  functionally  illiterate  today.  The 
result  is  a  massive  problem  of  illiteracy  that 
costs  the  nation  heavily  in  welfare  and  un¬ 
employment,  industrial  accidents  and  lost 
productivity,  and  dead-end  lives  of  crime 
and  drugs.  Illiteracy  is  also  a  threat  to  our 
constitutional  system:  how  can  a  functional 
illiterate  really  understand  that  system  or 
defend  it  effectively?  Even  if  some  of  theses 
figures  are  overstated,  at  best  the  picture  is 
bleak. 

A  recent  study  complained  that  America 
has  slipped  behind  Japan  in  the  quality  of 
education,  but  the  truth  is,  we  have  slipped 


behind  47  other  countries,  too.  America 
ranks  49th  in  literacy  among  the  159  counties 
of  the  world! 

So  far,  we  have  not  addressed  this  problem 
very  effectively.  The  Federal  Government 
spends  billions  of  dollars  every  year  on  edu¬ 
cation,  but  only  a  pittance  is  targeted  on 
illiteracy.  In  fact,  total  spending  on  illiteracy 
in  the  United  States  reaches  only  about  four 
percent  of  those  who  need  help.  The  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Adult  Education  esti¬ 
mates  that  we  would  need  to  spend  five 
billion  dollars  -  fifty  times  more  than  is  al¬ 
located  today  -  to  have  a  significant  impact 
on  the  problem  through  costly  traditional 
programs. 

New  spending  of  the  magnitude  is  out  of 
the  question  because  of  the  federal  deficit. 
The  challenge  is  to  persuade  America  to  do 
more  without  spending  more.  That  is  a  tall 
order,  but  it  is  not  impossible  -  which  is 
where  a  Literacy  Corps  would  come  in. 

Pilot  projects  at  the  University  of  Miami 
and  St.  John’s  University  in  New  York  City, 
relying  so  far  on  corporate  donations,  have 
made  a  start  that  provides  a  pattern.  The 
results  of  these  modest  efforts  are  so  com¬ 
pelling  that  the  time  has  come  for  a  national 
effort. 

Legislation  pending  in  Congress  seeks  $27 
million  over  the  next  two  years  to  launch 
Literacy  Corps  projects  at  approximately 
a  thousand  colleges  and  universities  across 
the  country.  The  bill  will  provide  start-up 
grants  of  about  $25,000  per  college  to  cover 
the  initial  administrative  costs  of  campus 
programs. 

Participating  college  students  would  sign 
up  for  electives  offered  by  their  colleges 


and  taught  by  their  professors  in  semester- 
long  courses  comparable  to  those  in  “clinical 
legal  education”  at  many  law  schools,  al¬ 
though  the  focus  of  the  Literacy  Corps 
would  be  very  different.  As  part  of  the  course, 
college  students  would  be  given  instruction 
on  how  to  tutor  in  reading.  In  addition  to 
teaching  in  local  elementary  and  high 
schools,  Literacy  Corps  participants  could 
also  tutor  in  Head  Start  centers,  institutions 
for  disabled,  adult  continuing  education  pro¬ 
grams,  jails,  or  other  facilities  where  super¬ 
vised  classroom-type  settings  are  available. 

In  a  typical  ten-week  semester,  each  col¬ 
lege  student  in  the  program  would  provide 
60  hours  of  tutoring.  If  a  thousand  colleges 
participated,  100,000  or  more  students  might 
join  the  Literacy  Corps,  and  a  very  large 
amount  of  tutoring  could  be  generated  over 
the  next  two  years. 

In  addition  to  tackling  the  problem  of  il¬ 
literacy,  a  Literacy  Corps  has  another  bene¬ 
fit-harnessing  the  idealism,  and  volunteer- 
ism,  and  the  commitment  of  young  Ameri¬ 
cans.  So  far,  initiatives  in  this  area  have 
been  stymied  by  the  high  price  of  conven¬ 
tional  proposals  such  as  a  National  Service 
Corps  or  R.O.T.C.-type  scholarship  or  loan- 
forgiveness  programs  for  students  willing  to 
commit  themselves  to  a  period  of  post¬ 
graduate  public  service. 

We  believe  a  Literacy  Corps  has  all  the 
potential  for  today  that  President  Kennedy’s 
Peace  Corps  had  in  the  1960’s.  Young  Ameri¬ 
cans  in  this  generation  are  as  ready,  willing 
and  eager  to  respond  to  the  challenge  of 
public  service  as  their  parents  were  a  gener¬ 
ation  ago,  when  President  Kennedy  urged 
them  to  “Ask  not  what  your  country  can  do 


for  you-ask  what  you  can  do  for  your  coun¬ 
try.” 

If  colleges  and  universities  across  the 
country  respond  by  accepting  the  Literacy 
Corps  as  part  of  their  educational  process, 
students  will  have  the  opportunity  to  partici¬ 
pate  by  many  thousands  and  America  may 
at  last  begin  to  deal  in  more  effective  and 
affordable  ways  with  the  shameful  and  fester¬ 
ing  problem  of  illiteracy  in  our  midst. 

One  final  point--the  Literacy  Corps  is  not  a 
new  idea.  It  is  based  on  a  model  conceived 
in  1969  by  an  unusually  creative  private 
citizen,  Norman  Manasa  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  who  has  been  knocking  on  many  doors 
for  the  better  part  of  a  decade  seeking  sup¬ 
port  for  the  concept.  Manasa  now  heads  the 
Washington  Education  Project,  which  is 
seeking  broader  corporate  financing  for  the 
idea  if  Congressional  action  is  too  slow.  In 
1984,  Manasa  wrote  a  very  readable  paper¬ 
back  elaborating  on  the  program  called  “The 
Washington  Education  Project,  Inc.  -  or 
How  You  Can  Get  A  Tutor  For  Your  Kid, 
Just  Like  Rich  People.”  It  may  not  be  on 
the  best-seller  lists  today,  but  it  deserves  to 
be  on  the  shelves  of  every  college  bookstore 
in  the  country-and  perhaps  it  will  be.  The 
Literacy  Corps  is  an  idea  whose  time  is  over¬ 
due. 


Warren  E.  Burger  was  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States  from  1969  to  1986;  he  is 
presently  Chairman  of  the  Commission  on 
the  United  States  Constitution.  Edward  M. 
Kennedy  is  the  senior  Democratic  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

(The  state  of  Indiana  has  designated  Sep- 
tember  Literacy  Month. ) _ 


Photo  Opinion 


Does  the  U.S.  Constitution  provide  too  much  freedom  or  not  enough? 


Leslie  Carter 

Political  Science 
Freshman 

No,  the  constitution  does  not 
provide  enough  freedom  be¬ 
cause  of  all  the  red  tape 
an  individual  is  subjected  to. 


Anne  O’Connor 

International  Studies 
Junior 

The  Constitution  is  perfect 
the  way  it  was  written.  I  think 
it  should  be  upheld  -  especially 
the  right  to  life. 


Mark  Thanos 

English 

Senior 

This  is  a  great  question, 
but  this  is  a  great  consti¬ 
tution.  The  founding  fathers 
left  the  constitution  (intention¬ 
ally  or  not)  vague  enough  so 
that  future  generations  could 
interpret  is  as  they  wished 
and  needed  to. 
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Sam  Cappas 

Management 

Junior 

I  think  it  is  fine  the  way  it 

is. 


Bob  Thorek 

ISCP  — ► 

Senior 

I  would  say  neither  because 
the  constitution  is  constantly 
being  changed  and 
argued  over  in  the  courts. 


Wayne  T.  Simmons 
ISCP 

Sophomore 

The  Constitution  provides  too 
much  freedom  for  some  and 
not  enough  for  others.  Freed¬ 
om  is  allowed  to  the  extent 
of  breaking  laws.  Then  the  law 
breakers  have  the  freedom  of 
abusing  the  judicial  system  of 
the  U.S. 


MORE  CAMPUS  SHOTS 
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Above:  Song  Co.  member  Mike  Harvey  prac¬ 
tices  in  the  newly  renovated  music  room.  (Photo 
by  Mary  Maslar).  Top  Left:  Laura  Waldron  and 
Scott  Hankins  play  a  video  game  in  the  PUC 
game  room.  (Photo  by  Lewis  Thomasino).  Top 
Right:  Tim  Carpenter  watches  Brian  Saule  as 
he  shoots  a  game  of  pool.  (Photo  by  Lewis 
Thomasino)  Center  Right:  Grounds  crew  mem¬ 
ber  Doug  Baer  works  to  prepare  the  new  visit¬ 
ors  entrance  near  the  “O”  building.  (Photo  by 
Mary  Maslar)  Right:  Is  Scott  Kiechle  really 
reading  his  text  or  is  he  resting  his  eyes  be¬ 
tween  classes?  (Photo  by  Lewis  Thomasino). 
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SPORTS 


Good  health  is  an  enterprise 


George  Graff  Jr. 

Sports  Editor 


Step  two,  Fitness  Testing  -  Entry-level 
fitness  testing  is  needed  to  establish  base¬ 
line  exercise  prescription  and  goal  setting. 
This  data  is  also  used  with  later  re-testing 
data  for  a  progress  comparison.  The  measure¬ 
ments  include:  resting  heart  rate  and  blood 
pressure;  scale  weight,  body  fat  percentage 
and  girth  measurements,  cardiovascular  en¬ 
durance,  and  testing  on  each  of  the  Super 
Circuit/Body  Parts  Machines. 

Step  three.  Individual  Exercise  Prescription  - 
The  testing  data  is  used  to  prepare  a  tailored 
exercise  program  for  each  individual  as 
compared  to  their  age  group  norms.  The 
exercise  prescription  consist  of  Target  Zone 
Heart  Rate  and  suggested  warm-up  routine, 
flexibility  routine,  super  Circuit  machine 
starting  weights,  and  cool-down  activities. 
There  is  a  physiologist  to  aid  in  planning 
additional  fitness  center  activities. 

The  next  step  for  the  fitness  center  is  a 


The  star  date  is  09.18-87.  Location:  Earth 
in  the  general  area  of  Purdue  University, 
Hammond  Indiana.  Your  mission  is  to  reach 
the  highest  level  of  fitness  your  body  has 
ever  reached.  In  the  process  if  you  have 
encountered  the  bulge  it  must  be  destroyed 
before  it  can  destroy  you-.  This  mission 
will  be  one  of  your  toughest  ever  but  we 
provided  help  for  you  in  the  form  of  the 
Total  Fitness  Center. 

Fighting  the  battle  of  the  bulge  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  human  race.  Whether  it’s  over 
abundance  of  buldges  from  being  overweight 
or  the  lack  of  them  in  the  right  places 
from  a  poor  exercise  program,  the  Total 
Fitness  Center  Calumet  Campus  is  there 
to  help  win  the  war  against  poor  physical 
fitness. 

The  Total  Fitness  Center  (which  is  now  in 
it’s  second  year  of  operation)  is  a  Com¬ 
prehensive,  multi-dimensional  physical 
fitness  training  facility  which  utilizes  the 
Aerobic  Super  Circuit  as  the  main  system  of 
exercise.  According  to  fitness  counselor  Rob 
Jensen  about  two  and  a  half  to  three  years 
ago  Athletic  Director  John  Friend  visited 
many  of  the  fitness  centers  throughout  the 
country  to  get  some  ideas  on  the  type  of 
fitness  program  to  start  here  at  Purdue, 
what  was  picked  was  the  Aerobic  Super  Cir¬ 
cuit  Concept. 

The  Super  Circuit  is  a  supervised  time- 
efficient  workout  system  which  combines 
aerobic  exercise  with  the  benefits,  of  cir¬ 
cuit  (resistance  type)  weight  training.  A  Super 
Circuit  allows  you  to  develop  all  of  the  com¬ 
ponents  of  physical  strength  such  as  cardio¬ 
vascular  endurance,  muscular  strength, 
muscular  endurance,  flexibility,  and  body 
composition  in  an  effective  and  time-efficient 
manner. 

The  three  step  general  procedure  which  is 
a  must  for  all  Purdue  students  and  non¬ 
students  is  as  follows : 

Step  one.  Orientation  Session  -  A  thirty 
to  thirty-five  minute  slide  show  is  given. 
Medical  activity  history  is  taken.  Fitness 
center  policies  procedures  are  covered.  Time 
is  also  provided  of  any  questions  concern¬ 
ing  policies  and  procedures  of  the  fitness 
center. 


It's  an  uphill  climb  for  Resa  ■  Starina  on  the  Stairmaster  4000-pt. 

photos  by  Lewis  Thomasino 


Gregg  Kapp  &  Bill  Eismin  making  good  use  of  the  Monark  Exercise  Bikes 


Photo  by  Lewis  Thomasino 


nutrition  and  weight  loss  flow  program  that 
will  include  proper  diet  control  combined 
with  a  fitness  program.  The  program  accord¬ 
ing  to  fitness  counselors  John  Bobalik  and 
Rob  Jensen  is  planned  to  start  some  time 
this  fall.  John  Bobalik  also  stated  that  in 
conjunction  with  the  Super  Circuit  the  fitness 
center  also  has  two  other  systems.  These 
systems  are: 

The  Body  Parts  section  which  consists 
of  twelve  machines  (weight  lifting  and  body 
building)  which  records  progress  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  Super  Circuit  program  so  you 
work  at  your  own  pace. 

The  Cardiovascular  Conditioning  section 
which  contains  the  most  modern  aerobic 
training  equipment  available  such  as  Airdyne 
ergometers,  Concept  II  rowing  ergometers, 
Nordic-Track  cross  country  ski  simulators 
and  treadmills.  An  indoor  track  is  also 


Conditioning. 

Through  a  cooperative  arrangement  with 
the  Hammond  Clinic  (who  is  associated  with 
the  fitness  center),  additional  fitness  and 
testing  is  available.  Services  include  blood 
work,  bicycle  ergometer  evaluation,  physi¬ 
cian  supervised  treadmill  stress  test  and 
exercise  counselling.  Services  provided  by  the 
Hammond  Clinic  are  by  appointment  and  at 
an  additional  fee. 

The  only  charge  is  a  $10.00  fee  for  the 
fitness  testing  all  else  is  free  for  Purdue 
University  Calumet  students.  However  for 
non-students  there  is  a  set  usage  rate  of 
$60.00  per  quarter.  If  you  need  more  information 
or  if  you  would  like  to  become  a  member  of  the 
fitness  center  contact  Rob  Jensen  or  John  Bobalik 
in  the  fitness  center,  Building  K  on  the  cam¬ 
pus  map  or  call:  Monday  through  Friday 
6:00  a.m.  -  8:00  p.m.,  Saturday  8:00  a.m.  - 


available  for  warm-up/cool-down  or  aerobic  1:00  p.m.  at  1-219-989-2363. 

Happy  birthday 


This  past  August  20th  The  Total  Fitness 
Center  celebrated  it’s  first  birthday. 

The  Total  Fitness  Center  began  its  oper¬ 
ation  for  eight  weeks  during  June  of  1986  on  a 
pilot  program  basis.  Purdue  University  fac¬ 
ulty  members  and  the  approximately  100 
students  made  up  this  first  pilot  program 
group.  After  the  pilot  program  was  finished 
the  center  closed  for  about  a  two  week  break. 
August  20,  1986  The  Total  Fitness  Center 
officially  opened  it’s  doors  for  it’s  first  year 
of  operation. 

The  Total  Fitness  Center  was  the  Brain 
child  of  Athletic  Director  John  Friend  who 
first  had  the  idea  of  starting  a  fitness  center 
two  years  prior  to  it’s  opening  here  at  Purdue 
Calumet.  While  in  Dallas  Texas  for  a  NCAA 
and  American  Football  Coaches  joint  con¬ 
vention  Dr.  Friend  met  Bill  Swartz,  a  sales¬ 
man  he’d  known  for  many  years  who  worked 
for  Universal  Equipment. 

At  some  point  during  the  convention  it  was 
suggested  that  he  and  John  Friend  should 
visit  the  world  renowned  Cooper  Aerobic 
Clinic.  (Expert  and  author  Dr.  Cooper  coined 
the  term  Aerobic  and  wrote  the  book  Aerobic 
Fitness  Training.)  Having  heard  so  much 
about  the  Cooper  Clinic  added  to  Dr.  Friend’s 
desire  to  see  this  clinic  in  operation.  After 
seeing  the  training  with  all  the  excellent  med¬ 
ical  backup  the  Cooper  clinic  offered  ideas 
about  the  concept  of  the  Total  Fitness  Cen¬ 
ter  began  to  take  shape. 

The  concept  of  circuit  weight  training  is 
as  old  as  weight  training  itself.  Circuit 
weight  training  is  using  weights  to  build  dif¬ 


ferent  muscle  parts  of  the  body.  For  example, 
bar  bells  one  time,  curls  another,  leg  lifts 
another,  etc;  This  one  after  another  type  of 
weight  training  is  what  is  called  running  the 
circuit,  combine  this  timed  weight  lifting  with 
(also  timed)  aerobic  type  exercise  (exer¬ 
cise  that  raises  the  heart  rate)  and  you  have 
what  is  called  the  Super  Circuit  program  used 
in  the  Total  Fitness  Center. 

The  Fitness  Center  only  uses  the  finest 
equipment  available,  Universal.  Nautilus 
equipment  could  have  been  used  but  the  only 
major  differnce  between  the  two  is  price 
(Nautilus  equipment  cost  much  more).  State 
of  the  art  Universal  equipment,  the  Su¬ 
per  Circuit  concept  of  fitness,  plus  the  medical 
expertise  of  noted  surgeon  Dr.  Ronald  Pea- 
velka  and  the  Hammond  Clinic  all  helped  to 
put  the  Total  Fitness  Center  Purdue  Calumet 
Campus  within  the  top  2  of  30  fitness  centers 
throughout  the  nation. 

Dean  of  Students  Larry  Crawford  and 
Chancellor  Richard  J.  Combs  also  had  their  hand 
in  the  development  of  the  fitness  center.  It 
was  their  project  to  help  provide  the  funds  for 
the  center  to  get  it  started  and  also  providing 
the  funds  to  keep  it  going. 

Although  the  Total  Fitness  Center  is  owned 
by  Purdue  University  it  is  operated  through 
the  joint  efforts  of  The  Hammond  Clinic  (Rob 
Jensen  and  John  Bobalik  who  over  see  the 
fitness  center  are  Hammond  Clinic  staff) 
and  Purdue  University  Calumet  Campus. 

Every  effort  is  being  made  to  see  that  the 
best  Physical  and  medical  health  of  the  fit¬ 
ness  clientele  is  maintained  and  the  most  up¬ 
dated  equipment  is  used. 
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Pair  lost  in  season  opener 


Purdue  University  Calumet  opened  the 
women’s  volleyball  season  with  a  pair  of 
losses  at  Marion  College  on  Saturday.  The 
Lady  Lakers  lost  to  Manchester  College 
(15-4,  17-5,  14-16,  15,8)  and  Marion  College 
(15-1, 17-5,  11-15,  15-12).  Despite  the  losses, 
Head  Coach  Stacey  Earpinec  maintained 
a  positive  outlook. 

“We  are  beginning  to  pull  together  as  a 
team,”  Karpinec  said.  “I  thing  the  players 
learned  they  have  the  ability  to  be  a  good 
team,”  Karpinec  said.  “I  think  the  players 
learned  they  have  the  ability  to  be  a  good 
team,  it’s  just  a  matter  of  playing  together.” 
Karpinec  added,  “I  think  we  hit  better  than 
our  opponents,  but  ball  handling  errors 
were  our  downfall. 

The  Lakers  were  led  by,  Sophomore 
Tammy  Huzzi  (Griffith/Griffith  H.S.)  who 
converted  50  to  62  spike  attempys  with  24 
kills.  JUNIOR  Lisa  Piro  (Dyer/Lake  Cen¬ 
tral  H.S.)  converted  44  of  54  attempts  with 
17  kills.  In  serving,  sophomore  Paula  Pra- 
muk  (Highland/Highland  H.S.)  was  38  of 
42,  and  sophomore  Kim  Ailes  (Demotte, 
Kankakee  Valley  H.S.)  was  26  of  31  with 
five  aces. 


The  Lady  Lakers  play  host  to  NAIA  Dis¬ 
trict  21  Division  rival  North  Central  College 
on  Tuesday,  September  15. 

Coach  Karpinec  emphasized  that  her 
team  must  play  well  over  the  entire  match 
to  beat  North  Central.  “I’m  not  sure  what 
to  expect  from  North  Central,  but  I  do  know 
we  have  to  play  our  best  for  the  entire  match 
to  win,”  Karpinec  said.  “We  need  good 
production  by  everyone  in  all  skill  area.” 

On  Saturday,  September  19  PUC  will 
travel  to  Goshen,  Ind.  for  a  six-team  tourn¬ 
ament.  Besides  host  team  Goshen,  the  field 
includes  Tri-State  University,  Oakland  City 
College,  Taylor  University,  Olivet  Nazarene 
and  Purdue  University  Calumet. 

Coach  Karpinec  expects  the  tournament 
will  offer  some  tough  challenges  for  her  squad. 
“We  are  definitely  in  a  tough  pool,  each  of 
our  first  round  opponents.  Tri-State  and  Oak¬ 
land  City  qualified  for  the  State  play-offs 
last  season,”  Karpinec  said. 

“The  tournament  format  will  also  test 
our  endurance  and  team  strength.  I’m 
hopeful,  however,  that  these  challenges 
will  motivate  us  to  play  our  best.” 


Tuesday,  Sept.  29 

•Goshen  College 

T 

7:00  p.m. 

Thursday,  Oct.  1 

•St.  Mary’s  College 

H 

7:00  p.m. 

Friday,  Oct.  2 

Carroll  College 

T 

7:00  p.m. 

Tuesday,  Oct.  6 

Chicago  State  University 

T 

7:30  p.m. 

Friday,  Oct.  9 

Mundelein  College 

w/Edgewood  College 

T 

8:00  p.m. 
7:00  p.m. 

Saturday,  Oct.  10 

DePauw  University 
w/Oakland  City  College 

T 

1:00  p.m. 

Tuesday,  Oct.  13 

St.  Xavier  College 

T 

7:30  p.m. 

Wednesday,  Oct.  14 

•Grace  College 

H 

6:30  p.m. 

Friday,  Oct.  16 

Trinity  Christian 

H 

7:00  p.m. 

Saturday,  Oct.  17 

Huntington  College 
wfTrl-State  University 

T 

1:00  p.m. 

Monday,  Oct.  19 

Valparaiso  University 

T 

7:00  p.m. 

Thursday,  Oct.  22 

Bethel  College 

H 

6:30  p.m. 

Saturday,  Oct.  24 

Manchester  Tourney 

T 

11:00  a.m. 

Tuesday,  Oct.  27 

Friday,  Oct.  30 

Olivet  Nazarene 

w/Collegeof  St.  Francis 

H 

6:30  p.m. 

Saturday,  Oct.  31 

St.  Mary’s  Tourney 

T 

Tuesday,  Nov.  3 

Lake  Michigan  (J.C.) 

T 

7:00  p.m. 

Wednesday,  Nov.  4 

St.  Joseph’s  College 

H 

7:00  p.m. 

District  Playoffs 

T 

TBA 

♦Denotes  NAIA  District  21  North  Division  matches. 


PURDUE  UNIVERSITY  CALUMET 
LADY  LAKERS  VOLLEYBALL 
1987  SCHEDULE 


Friday,  Sept.  4 

Thornton  Community  College 

w/Kishwaukee 

T 

5:00  p.m. 

Wednesday,  Sept.  9 

Southwestern  Michigan  (J.C.) 

T 

6:00  p.m. 

Saturday,  Sept.  12 

•Manchester  College 

*w/Marion  College 

T 

12:00  p.m. 

Tuesday,  Sept.  15 

North  Central  College 

H 

7:00  p.m. 

Saturday,  Sept.  19 

Goshen  Tourney 

T 

11:15  a.m. 

Monday,  Sept.  21 

Friday,  Sept.  25 

St.  Joseph’s  College 

T 

7:00  p.m. 

Saturday,  Sept.  26 

Purdue  Calumet  Tourney 

H 

PLAYER 

Kim  Ailes* 
Vicky  Baker* 
Doreen  Bednar* 
Beth  Carpenter* 
Ginny  Foreman 
Dianne  Hanus 
Tammy  Huzzie* 
Barb  Myers* 
Kelly  Myers 
Lisa  Piro* 

Paula  Pramuk 


HT. 
5’10” 
5’11  ” 
5’4” 
S’5%” 
5'4” 
5’5%” 
6’1%” 
5’8Vi” 
5'8” 
5’8” 
5’5” 


POS.  YR. 

OH  So. 
MH  Jr. 
S/BRS  Jr. 

S  So. 
S/BRS  Fr. 
OH  Fr. 


MH 

OH 

MH 

OH 

S 


So. 

So. 

Fr. 

Jr. 

So. 


HOME/SCHOOL 

DeMotte,  IN  (Kankakee  Valley) 
Hobart,  IN  (River  Forest) 
Hammond,  IN  (Morton) 

Griffith,  IN  (Griffith) 

Cedar  Lake,  IN  (Hanover  Cen.) 
Munster,  IN  (Munster) 

Griffith,  IN  (Griffith) 

Wheatfield,  IN  (Kankakee  Valley) 
Wheatfield,  IN  (Kankakee  Valley) 
Dyer,  IN  (LakeCentral) 
Highland,  IN  (Highland) 


MAJOR 

El  Ed. 
Biology 
El.  Ed. 
Biology 
El.  Ed. 
El.  Ed. 
Crlm.  Justice 
El.  Ed. 
El.  Ed. 
Management 
Sociology 


Head  Coach:  Stacey  Karpinec 
Asst.  Coach:  Eileen  Hansen 
Manager:  Dori  Downing 
Statistician  -  Lynn  Hevezl 
Team  Nickname  -  Lady  Lakers 


School  Colors  -  Black  &  Gold 
Athletic  Director:  John  Friend 
Chancellor:  Richard  J.  Combs 

•Indicates  letter  winner 


Women’s  volleyball  preview  for  1987 


Banking  on  youthful  experience,  Purdue 
University  Calumet’s  Lady  volleyball  Lakers 
hope  to  improve  on  last  season’s  disappointing 
15-26  record. 

Though  there’s  not  a  senior  on  the  squad, 
the  return  of  seven  letter  winners  and  a  trans¬ 
fer  from  NCAA  I  Ball  State  University  gives 
third-year  head  coach  Stacey  Karpinec  cause 
for  optimism  heading  into  her  squad’s  NAIA 
season-opening  action  next  week. 

After  tuneup  matches  at  Thornton  Com¬ 
munity  College  Friday  (9/4-5  p.m.)  and 
Southwestern  Michigan  Junior  College  Wed¬ 
nesday  (9/9-6  p.m.),  the  Lady  Lakers  travel 
to  Manchester  Saturday,  Sept.  12  (noon)  for 
a  District  21  double  dual  encounter  that  also 
features  Marion.  The  home  opener  is  at  7  p.m., 
Tuesday,  Sept.  15  vs.  North  Central  (Ill.). 

“We’re  very  young,  but  we  also  have  more 
experience  than  we  had  last  year,  when  we 


Athletic  director  John  Friend 


wound  up  with  a  lot  of  freshmen  on  the  floor,” 
Karpinec  said.  “We  were  up  and  down  last 
season,  but  we  should  be  more  consistent  this 
year.  I  think  we’ve  got  a  pretty  well  rounded 
team.” 

The  returnees  are  headed  by  five  starters, 
including  last  year’s  “Most  Improved  Player” 
award  winners  Lisa  Piro  (Dyer /Lake  Central 
H.S.),  a  5-feet-8  junior  outside  hitter,  and 
Vicky  Baker  (Hobart/River  Forest  H.S.),  a 
5-11  junior  middle  hitter. 

Piro  led  last  season’s  team  in  kills  and  digs 
per  game.  Though  not  flashy,  Baker  offers 
solid  middle  play. 

Other  returning  regualrs  are  last  year’s 
“Best  Newcomer”  Kim  Ailes  (DeMotte/ 
Kankakee  Valley  H.S.),  a  5-10  sophomore 
outside  hitter;  6-1%  sophomore  middle  hitter 
Tammy  Huzzie  (Griffith/Griffith  H.S.);  and 
5-8%  sophomore  outside  hitter  Barb  Myers 

Friend  re-elected 

John  Friend,  Purdue  University  Calumet 
director  of  intramural,  athletic  and  recrea¬ 
tion  programs,  has  been  re-elected  to  a  second 
three-year  term  as  chairman  of  N.A.I.A 
District  21. 

The  term  begins  in  August. 

As  chairman,  Friend  heads  the  district 
executive  committee,  which  governs  district 
athletic  events  and  activities.  District  21  of 
the  National  Association  of  Intercollegiate 
Athletics  is  comprised  of  22  Indiana  small 
colleges. 

Friend,  of  Munster,  has  served  Purdue 
Calumet  since  1980. 


( Wheatfield/Kankakee  Valley  H.S. ) . 

“All  three  are  strong  hitters,”  Karpinec 
said. 

Also  back  are  aggressive  5-4  junior  back 
row  specialist/setter  Doreen  Bednar  (Ham- 
nond/Morton  H.S.)  and  hard  working  5-5 
sophomore  setter  Beth  Carpenter  (Griffith/ 
Griffith  H.S. ).  f 

Newcomers  are  headed  by  Ball  State- 
transfer  Paula  Pramuk  (Highland/Highland 
H.S.) .  The  versatile  5-5  sophomore  has  inherited 
the  setter’s  spot  in  PUC’s  new  5-1  offense-a 
departure  from  the  6-2  alignment  used  prev¬ 
iously. 

“At  Ball  State,  Paula  played  mostly  back 
row,  and  in  high  school  she  was  a  hitter,  but 
we  think  she  can  play  this  new  role  for  us,” 
Karpinec  said.  “As  setter,  she’s  the  quarter¬ 
back  of  our  team.” 

She  also  is  a  tri-captain-with  Baker  and 
Piro. 

Rounding  out  the  squad  are  three  fresh¬ 
men  slated  for  early  season  reserve  duty:  5-4 
back  row  specialist/setter  Ginny  Foreman 
(Cedar  Lake/Hanover  Central  H.S.);  5-5% 
outside  hitter  Dianne  Hanus  (Munster /Munster 
H.S.);  and  5-8  middle  hitter  Kelly  Myers 
(Wheatfield/Kankakee  Valley  H.S.),  sister 
of  Barb. 

One  Lady  Lakers’  season  goal  is  that  of 
qualifying  for  the  District  21  postseason  play¬ 
offs.  The  two  top-rated  teams  from  each  of 
the  district’s  three  areas-North,  Central  and 
Southern -and  two  at-large  teams  qualify. 
Karpinec  rates  St.  Mary’s,  Tri-State  and 
Manchester  PUC’s  top  competition  in  the 
North. 


RESEARCH  PAPERS 

116^78  to  choose  from— all  subjects  I 
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Custom  research  also  available— all  levels 


THE= 
TOTAL 


CLASSIFIEDS... 

Part  time  help  want¬ 
ed,  Delta  Car  Wash, 
7405  Indianapolis 
Blvd.,  Hammond. 
Apply  in  person. 
PURDUE 
UNIVERSITY 
CALUMET 
2300- 173rd  St. 
Hammond,  Indiana 

(219)  989-2363 


DON'T  TRADE 
YOUR  BOOKS 
FOR  BABY  BOTTLES 

Education  is  the  key  to  a  bright  future 

for 

CONTRACEPTIVES  —  COUNSELING  —  EXAMS 
Hammond  845-0848  Merrillville  769-3500 

East  Chicago  397-4071  Gary  883-041 1 


FITNESS= 

CENTEFL 


(219)  989-2363 

Total  Fitness 
Center 
Fall  Hours 

Monday  -  Friday 
6:00  a.m.  -8:00  p.m. 
Saturday 

8:00  a.m.  - 1:00  p.m. 

Deadline  for  Fall 
Semester  sign-up 
is  on  Wednesday, 
September  30, 1987. 
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HOW  I  MADE  $18,000 
FOR  COLLEGE 
BY  WORKING  WEEKENDS 


When  my  friends  and  I  graduated 
from  high  school,  we  all  took  part-time 
jobs  to  pay  for  college. 

They  ended  up  in  car  washes  and 
hamburger  joints,  putting  in  long  hours 
for  little  pay. 

Not  me.  My  job  takes  just  one 
weekend  a  month  and  two  weeks  a  year. 
Yet,  I’m  earning  $18,000  for  college. 

Because  I  joined  my  local  Army 
National  Guard. 

They’re  the  people  who  help  our 
state  during  emergencies  like  hurri¬ 
canes  and  floods.  They’re  also  an 
important  part  of  our  country’s  military 
defense. 

So,  since  I’m  helping  them  do  such 
an  important  job,  they’re  helping  me 
make  it  through  school. 


As  soon  as  I  finished  Advanced 
Training,  the  Guard  gave  me  a  cash 
bonus  of  $2,000.  Then,  under  the  New 
GI  Bill,  I’m  getting  another  $5,000  for 
tuition  and  books. 

Not  to  mention  my  monthly  Army 
Guard  paychecks.  They’ll  add  up  to 
more  than  $11,000  over  the  six  years 
I’m  in  the  Guard. 

And  if  I  take  out  a  college  loan,  the 
Guard  will  help  me  pay  it  back-up  to 
$1,500  a  year,  plus  interest. 

It  all  adds  up  to  $18,000— or  more 
—for  college  for  just  a  little  of  my  time. 
And  that’s  a  heck  of  a  better  deal  than 
any  car  wash  will  give  you. 

THE  GUARD  CAN  HELP  PUT 
YOU  THROUGH  COLLEGE,  TOO. 
SEE  YOUR  LOCAL  RECRUITER 
FOR  DETAILS,  CALL  TOLL-FREE 
800-638-7600*  OR  MAIL  THIS 
COUPON. 

*In  Hawaii:  737-5255;  Puerto  Rico:  721-4550;  Guam:  477-9957;  Virgin  Islands 
(St.  Croix):  773-6438;  New  Jersey:  800-452-5794.  In  Alaska,  consult  your  local 
phone  directory. 

c  1985  United  States  Government  as  represented  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
All  rights  reserved. 


MAIL  TO:  Army  National  Guard,  P.O.  Box  6000,  Clifton,  NJ  07015 


.□  M  □  F 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY/STATE/ZIP 


AREA  CODE  PHONE 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  NUMBER 


US  CITIZEN  □  YES  □  NO 


BIRTH  DATE 


OCCUPATION 

STUDENT  □  HIGH  SCHOOL  □  COLLEGE 
PRIOR  MILITARY  SERVICE  DYES  □  NO 


BRANCH 


RANK 


AFM/MOS 


TMf  INFORMATION  YOU  VOLUNTARILY  PROVIDE  INCLUOING  yOUR  SOCIAL  SECURITY  NUMBER 
WILL  BE  USED  FOR  RECRUITING  PURPOSES  ONLY  vOUR  SOCIAL  SECURITY  NUMBER 

WILL  BE  USED  TO  ANALYZE  RESPONSE  TO  THIS  AO  AUTHORITY  lOUSC  S03 


National  Guard 

A1CUC21097NP 


Army  National  Guard 

^  A  mencans  A  t  Their  Best . 
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